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\ Iss FANNY CHATFIELD. (Soprano.) For Concerts. 


Oratorins, Lessons, &c. Address, 11, St. Ann’s Road, Brixton, 
London, 8.W. 


{J USIC PUBLISHING BUSINESS. A well-established 
\ London Firm desire a PARTNER, with £2000 to £3000, to extend the 





“Business, and take the place of outgoing Partner. Apply to Mr. H. Lawrence 


Harris, Music Trade A 


countant and Valuer, 32, Argylh Street, Regent Street, 
London, W. 





)RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS requiring Teachers of the 
] Pianoforte, Theory of Music, Vocal Music, &c., should apply to W. 
REEVES, Musical Standard, and Orchestra and Choir Office, 185, Fleet Street, 
London, E C. 


0 CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 
thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound ¢ py of Wi1LForp 
Mongan’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work 
admirably adapted for large or small Choral Societies ; easy, but very effective. 





Chorus Parts printed. 


MORGAN and@ Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 


Iss GERTRUDE FERRABEE, R.A.M. foprano and 
\ Accompanist. For Oratorigs, Ballad Concerts, Soirées, Matinées, &c. 
Address, 14, Philbeach Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 


MUSH STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
P. GUIVIER AND CO., MANUFACTURERS AND 
e Importers of all kinds of music strings for all Musical Instruments. 
Sole Depdt for Signor Anprga Rurrini’s (of | a Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on asystem invented by Mons. J. B. Vurttaums, 


Sole Agent for Charles Alberts’ (of Philadelphia, U.S. New Patent Im- 
proved Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
89, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 
Allkinds of strings covered in a superior manner by powerful machines made 
om the best principle, with all modern improvements. 


RITUAL MARCH. For Organ, Piano, or Har- 
monium. Four minutes’ Voluntary. Post-paid, 1s. 6d. 
R. SCHUMANN, Twyford, Berks. 


OUR-PART SONGS. Price 3d. each. “I wish you 
a merry Christmas.” ‘The Holly Tree and Mistletoe.” ‘Give me the 
Insty winter-time.”” Cantata, ‘‘ The Fates,” 3s. nett, Cantatina, ‘ Excelsior,” 
%&. nett. Te Deum, &d.; Jubilate, 14d. ; Kyries and Doxol »i}d. 
To be had of Dr. BELCHER, Hamstead Road, Meddveart Birmingham. 


MMEDIATE SALE.— OLD ITALIAN VIOLIN, in 
Excellent Condition and Fine Tone. Was a Solo Instrument. With Dodd 
Yow, fod a ket of Music. Price £10. J. D., 1, Prospect Place, Cotham Brow, 


THE TEETH, 


SUPPLIED BY 


MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTISBST 


Ave obtained Prize Medals in London, Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, and in every othe: Exhibition where they have been 
tom, and his PAINLESS SYSTEM, to which reference is wade in the ac- 
int ing testimonial, is protected by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent in England, 
ad the dental ts of Mr. G. H. Jones are also extant in America, 
and Colonies. A Pamphlet, explanatory cf this system, enclosed 
and no charge is made for consultation. —57, GREAT RUSSELL 
° Opposite the British Museum, London. 
su, dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
displayed in the construction of my artificial teeth, which render my 
Re and articulation excellent. [am to hear that you have obtained 
raneeety's Royal Letters Pxtent to what I consider the perfection of 
+ In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to 
ee ‘by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
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4 ig CHORAL SOCIETIES and MANAGERS of CON- 
CERTS.—Mr. T: HARPER'S Concert Party for Oratorios, Ballad Con- 
certs, &c. For vacant dates, 25, Brecknock Crescent, N,W,. 





T#E, VOICE oF sPRING. New Work for Chorus and 


full Orchestra, ppeemes, with great success by the Birmingham Phil- 
harmonic Union, on Nov. 16th, by ©. Swinnerton Heap, svo. edition, with 
arrangement for Pianoforte. Price 1s. 6d, nett, 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co,, 84, New Bond Street. 
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N USIC VACANCIES for Talent.—The. Directors of the 

London Conservatoire grant FREE TUITION, preparatory for various 

Introductions, and for the higher encouragement of Sulo, Oratorio, Operatic, 

Piano, and Violin Study. Amateurs eligible.  Branches— Berners Street, 

prone yi ters a! Fa eee y megton. Candidates address—The 
ment), 6, Ta Square, 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Principat. 

Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN and CO. will Publish 

In Monrutuy Panrrs, 7d., 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


By EMIL NAUMANN, 
Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden. 


Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. 
WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS BY 
Tae Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELBY, Barr., M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. 
Tilugtrated Chroughout. 
PART |. NOW READY. 


To be completed in 24 Parts. 
*,* In this Work will be given a comprehensive history of Music from the 
earliest period to the present time, iNustrated throughout with Engravings of the 
Musical Instruments of all times, Portraits of celebrated Com rs, &e,, &e. 


Prospectuses at all Booksellers, or Post Hree. from Casskut, Pxrrea, 
Gatrin & Co., liudgate Hill, London. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 
DRAMATIC SINGING 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY ESTIMATED, 


BY 
WALTER HAYLE WALSHE, M.D. 














‘*None of our readers who take any interest in dramatic singing should fail 
to read this book.” —Lancet 


“An excellent treatise on the subject, and deals with it in an original and 
thoughtful manner,”—Science Gossip. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & ©O., 1, Paternoster Square. 


NEW SONGS. 


COMPOBED BY 


MRS. ARTHUR GOODEVE. 





“UNAWARES,” Sung by Miss Toornpixe. (Words by Jarry 
VocE.. 
“ ALWAYS.” Sung by Mr. Tuomnprxe. (Words by the 


Com r.) 

“ THE BIRD ON THE WINDOW SILL.” Sung by Mr, 
THornvike. (Words by Jerry Vooxt.) 

“THE CHANCEL ROOF.” Sung by Miss Fanny Roperrson, 
also by Miss Tuoanpixe. (Words by Jerry Voor.) 


Each post free, for 24 Stamps. 


a LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET 
. @ 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





LORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &c. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDCW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


SDAA BNAAAOARRAnserns OA 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 
Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


FRULT FREES 


—_——e—03—oW5rrr O30 0 2 0 0 rs 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 








DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 





STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





tps and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 
of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





Price 1s. 6d., net. 


Oe DOMINICA: A Festal Communion Service for 
Soli and Chorus, by C.J. RIDSDALE. 


W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, London. 





HOPIN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS and their proper In- 
terpretation: with Remarks on Fingering and Phrasing. A Course of 
Three Lectures, delivered at Varsovia, by JEAN KLECZYNSKI. The English 


oo will be published in the Orchestra and Choir, commenciug Octo- 
r 1881. 





THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR. 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 





Tue Mustcat STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Paper 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers reaq at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists of 
the Cathedrals, &c., & 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 2:.6d. Each line after (ten words), 6d, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 











STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Rirrer 76 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapius .. ee ee 50 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM .. 10 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. ee oe ee ee « 69 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Ka®asowskI. (2 Vols.) 19 6 
RICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN. By DannrRevuTuer .. 7s. 6d. & § 0) 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Da. 
Lupwic Nout oe oe ee oe ee oe o 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By WastgLEewskI .. 8 6 
Rondon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
NEW 


MUSIC-ENGRAVING. 


(STEAM-PRINTING.) 


Exhibited in 
PARIS, VIENNA, and PHILADELPHIA. 
Superior to Pewter Plates and Metal Types. 
50 PER CENT. CHEAPER. 
SPECIMENS and ESTIMATE 
Will be sent Post Free on receipt ot Manuscript. 
SONGS, PIANO PIECE, &c., (Engraving, Printing, and Paper) 
4 Pages, including Title, 100 Copies (folio) .. oe oe oe 
The tolluwing 100 Copies - ee ee ee * 
ANTHEM, PART SONG, KYRIE, HYMN, &c., 4 pages, includ- 
ing Title, 100 Copies (octavo) .. ee oe oe ee os 
The following 100 Copies oe oe eo eo 
TITLES in Colours, with Views, &c. ; BOOKS, CATALOGUES, COPYING, de. 
REPRINTS SUPPLIED. 


PATENT PAPER-TYPE COMPANY, 
62, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, EC. 


THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
—_~_>———_ 
Subscription (including postage, invariably m advance)— 
Yearly, 15g. 














puis Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirely independent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, close 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of HowanD 
Locxwoop, Publisher. sted, 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solic 


Address j 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74, Duane Sraeet, New Yous. 


W. F. CATCHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Circus Buildings, London, 
England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 
rmyi\af PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN, 


“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 












“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 


“Mr. Luna brings orward hig views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 







‘*We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”— Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr. Lin has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 


method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
adle.”"—The Catholic Times. 






“To singers the book recommends itselt very strongly.” —The Oxford Times, 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

“ Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 

“Mr. Lonn has evidently deeply studied the subject.’—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal. 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Meroury. 

“Mr, Lunn’s third edition of his Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”— Atheneum. 




















BarLiizgrg, Tinpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand; 
and all Booksellers. 





Jost Pusuisnep. Prick One SHILLING AND SIxpEnce. 


yx POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 






London: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W. 









Just PustisHep. Price Ong SaiLiine. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 


A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 





BY CHARLES LUNN. 


london : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Boud Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W. 
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AERATED WATERS. 


AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 


are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 












PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 


ee 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 











TENTH YEAR. 
CHURCHS MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A POPULAR MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


It Appeals to all Musical People, Amateur and Professional, 


whether Singer, Pianist, or Student. 


| has thirty-two pages are filled monthly with the practical sug- 

gestions of prominent musical writers—music lessons, hints 
for singers, and discussions of methods of teaching. The lighter 
sketches, stories, poems, and correspondence are bright and 
original, and the musical news full and fresh. The music pages 
give five to ten pieces, vocal and instrumental, alone worth a 
year’s subseription. 


Single Copy, 8d., post paid. Subscription, 7s. 6d. per Annum. 


JOHN CHURCH AND CO., 


5, Unton Squanr, 


66, West Fourtn Srreet, | 
New Yorn, N.Y. 


Cincinnati, O, 


U. 8S. Amenica. 





LA GAZZETTA MUSICALE DI MILANO, 


EDITED BY 


SIGNOR GIULIO RICORDI. 






§ tee “GAZZETTA MUSICALE” is a Weekly Review of 
Music, established thirty-six years ago. The most prominent 
Art Critics and writers of Italy are among its contributors, 


Conditions :— 


2 a & 
One Year's Subscription - - 100 
Six Months - - - - 012 0 
Three Months. - - - - 07 0 


All Yearly Subscribers will be presented 
Particulars will be forwarded post free. 


with five premiums 


P. O. Orders to be addressed to the “ Dimezionz Gagmrta 
Musicaue,” 1, Via Omenoni, Milan, Italy. 





THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER. 1s., limp cloth. 


ILLING’S PSALTER.—The Psaurer, with the Canticizs 

and ATHANASIAN CREED, eee for Chanting. By C. EDWIN 

WILLING, Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, Superintendent of the 

Hertfordshire Church Choral Union, formerly Organist and Choirmaster cf All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, and of the Foundling Hospital, . 


SWIFT & CO., 2, Newton Street, High Holborn, 
*,* A Specimen Copy will be ferwarded for TEN stamps. 
. a 2 
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CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES. 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 

+ solved the problem of combining THE GREATEST 

ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 

cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 

issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 

Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘“‘ How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 


“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do eredit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 





Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 





CRAMER'S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
£s. d. 

. from 8 O O per quarter. 
~ “OCs 

99 

12 12 

a 

Be 

11 11 


School Choir Organ. 8 Steps 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. 
No.2 Do, Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 
No, 3. Do. Do. Do. 10 ,, 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 50 Stops 
No.1. Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. 

No, 2. Do, Do, S «w es 
No, 3. Do. Do. O wo oe ee 14 3 
No. 4. Do, Do. 2 Manuals. 18Stops ,, 3413 0 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, B.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 





January, 1889. 


CRAMER’S 


INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for ALL EXTREME CLIMATES, and carefully peepared 
fo RESIST THE ATTACKS OF ALL INGECTs. 


PIANOFORTES ... .. .. 55 Ga. 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HABMONIUMS (12 stops)... ... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
er Celombo, £8 8s, 





J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W.; 
MOORGATE STREET, E.C.; 
Anp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


J age seeped intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by 

©. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS. 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret Street. 

With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 

Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Organist 

and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy and 
Choirmasters for Numbers. : 


London: SWIFT AND CO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 46, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PLANOFORTES, in gest 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer's 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A large 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and America® 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MUSIC. 





By Joun Tucker. 
(Continued from page 136.) 





We now come to the twentieth dynasty formed by the 
succession to the throne of the high priests of Amen-ra. 
And here we notice a decline in all matters relating to 
the intellectual as well as the commercial life of the 
nation; a result so frequently verified since in the his- 
tory of countries where sacerdotal usurpation has been 
followed by a complete palsy of the nation’s energies. 
The instruments of this period are few in number, and 
inferior in design and execution. 

Cymbals were similar to the modern variety. There 
is @ pair in the British Museum still united by a 
linen cord, and also a mummy according to the Museum 
catalogue of Ankhhapi, a bard or musician of Osiris. 
The mummy is tightly bandaged so as to show the 
contour of the shape, and with it is a pair of cymbals 
which the deceased played during life. These instru- 
ments were generally made of bronze, an analysis of 
which gives 85 copper, 14 tin, 1 iron. 

Tambourines were of various shapes: round like 
that used at the present, or oblong. Some had a 
bar across the middle dividing the parchment into two 
parts, thus in effect forming two tambourines. They 
were generally without the jingling pieces of metal now 
used. 

Egyptian Trumpets were made of brass as well as 
softer material. They usually consisted of a tube with 
a bell-shaped mouth, although the bell was not so pro- 
nounced as in the trumpets of to-day. There is a 
picture where a man is seated on the ground blowing 
apeculiar shape of this instrument, while his com- 
panion is holding his hand to his ear to shield it from 
the noise. 

Drums were much used. There were two or three 
kinds. The small hand drum was supported by a strap 
from the shoulder and thumped with the fists. A larger 
sort had a string of catgut for tightening the membrane, 
and was beaten with sticks. Another kind was of 
funnel-shape with a membrane stretched over the wide 
end. The long drums were suspended from the neck, 
and played like the Tom-tom of India. These had a 
wooden or copper cylinder, and the membrane was so 
fixed that it could not be altered in pitch as modern 
drums can. 

Bells were not of any great size: some very small 
ones have been found. - They were struck with a clapper 
fixed inside, and were often made in the shape of the 
god Bes, or the head of some animal, and were seldom 
plain. The material was bronze. A priestess is fre- 
quently seen holding a bell. 

There was a mode of obtaining a musical jingle by 
means of bars of metal held in the hand, and clashed 
together after the manner of the “ bones ” of nigger 
Minstrels of the present time. They were used to 





mark the time in dancing, for this purpose finding 
employment from the most primitive eras. Instruments 
of percussion being among the earliest musical instru- 
ments known. ) 

The principal orchestral combinations were as 
follows :—(1) Fourteen-stringed Harp and Guitar Lyre, 
double pipe and Tambourine. (2) Two Harps, some- 
times of different sizes, one of seven, the other of four 
strings. (8) Two Harps, with eight strings and 4 
seven-stringed Lyre. (4) Guitar and a square oF 
oblong Tambourine. (5) Lyre, Guitar, double pipe, 
and a sort of Harp with four strings held over the 
shoulder. (6) Harp, Guitar, double pipe, Lyre and 
square Tambourine. (7) Harp, two Flutes, and 
Guitar. (8) Two Harps and a Flute. (9) Seventeen- 
stringed Lyre, double pipe, and a Harp of fourteen 
strings. (10) Harp, and two Guitars. (11) Two 
seven stringed Harps, and an instrument held in the 
hand like a fan, to which were fastened jingling pieces 
of metal and small bells. (12) Eight Flutes and 
rythmical aecompaniment of the hands. (18) Two 
Harps, single pipe and Plute. (14) Harp, double pipe, 
and Guitar, and other combinations of these instru- 
ments. 

The hieroglyphics over an instrument have nearly 
always been found to be its name. The combination, 
No. 12, is from one of the tombs in the pyramids of 
Gizeh, and dates as far back as the fifth dynasty. 

It is quite clear that Egyptian musicians were 
acquainted with the triple harmony of instruments, 
voices, and the two united. 

A band of sacred musicians sometimes consisted of 
a harper, a player on the tamboura and two flautists, 
while a priest offered incense. A military band con- 
sisted generally of trumpet, drums, and cymbals. A 
blast ofthe trumpet was used as a call-note for troops ; 
and Cleopatra is said to have led her army to battle 


with the sound of the sistrum as in the following 


quotation from Virgil's Aineid :— 


“ Regina in mediis patrio 
Vocat agmina sistro,” 

Diodorus says that the Egyptians did not have a 
very high opinion of music, and considered it effe- 
minate ; but this is contradicted by all others. Sir 
G. Wilkinson having the following remarks on this :— 

“Tf it was not customary for the higher classes of 
Egyptians to learn music for the purpose of playing in 
society, and if few amateur performers could be found 
among persons of rank, still some general knowledge 
of the art must have been acquired by a people so alive 
to its charms; and the attention paid to it by the 
Priest's regulated the taste, and prevented the intro- 
duction of a vitiated style.” 

Much information on this subject, and others equally 
interesting, is derived from the writings of Manetho, the 
learned priest of Sebennytus, who was employed to 





draw up a compendium of the history and chronology 
of the ancient kingdom of Egypt. 
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The cultivation of the voice received considerable 
attention, and they had numerous national songs’: the 
metre however of most of them cannot be satisfactorily 
defined. Cheops is believed to have been a poet of 
considerable importance; and the lays of Maneros were 
traditionally believed to date from a very early period. 
Measured recitations and songs occur on monuments of 
the twelfith dynasty, among them a chant called the 
Genethlia, or birth of Horus. 

As illustrations of poetical compositions, the follow- 
ing specimens ‘may prove interesting. The first is a 
labourer’s ditty, the second is of a more pretentious de- 
scription, being the first stanza of an ode to the Nile, 
the great river to which the Egyptians owed their very 
existence as a nation. The translations are by Dr. 
Birch, who is the great authority on such matters :— 


THE SONG OF THE THRASHERS. 


Hi ten en ten Thrash ye for yourselves. 

Hi ten en tenanu Thrash ye for yourselves, O oxen, 
Hi ten en ten Thrash ye for yourselves. 

Hi ten en ten Thrash ye for yourselves, 

Teha er amu The straw which is yours, 

Khan en nebuten The straw which is your Master's. 


SHA EN HAPI.—A HYMN TO THE NILE. 


Nether ek Hapi Incline thy face, O Nile, 

Shem em ta an Coming safe out of the land, 

Or sanklin kam Vivifying Egypt, 

Arnen sam kek em hru- Hiding his dark source from the 
light. 

Hes nu sem Ordering his sources. 

An shan ammeh The streams of his bed 

Kam am Ra Are made by the Sun, 

Er sankb hu abu neb To give life to all animals, 

Shur set bu tem To water the lands which are des- 
titute. 

Nan pe haa Coming all along the Heaven, 

Mer en tufa kherp nefra Loving fragrance, offering grain, 

O’hut teba en Phah Rendering verdant every sacred 


place of Pthah (Egypt). 


Worse poetry has been written than this, especially 
when we make allowance for the original beauty and 
elegance which is always to some extent lost in a trans- 
lation. 

The song of the Thrashers was found written in 
hieroglyphics over the picture of a thrashing scene. The 
metre used is 4's and 6's, und it was probably chanted 
to some rude tune. The Ode to the Nile is written on 
& papyrus now in the British Museum, and may be con- 
sidered a good example of early religious poetry. The 
Nile would be an object of special gratitude to an 
Egyptian, as without its periodical inundation the 
country would be an uninhabitable desert. The 
greatest care was taken of the water by means of canals 
and slnices. Marked poles were inserted at particular 
spots to chronicle the height of the overflow, which was 
reported every day in the market towns, and created 
as much interest as any modern telegram from the seat 
of war, because upon this depended the character of 
the harvest ; and the day on which the flood rose to a 


Then there was the song of Linus, of which Hero. 


dotus remarks :—‘‘ Among other memorable customs 
the Egyptians sing the song of Linus like that which 
is sung in Phenicia, Cyprus, and other countries 
where, however, it bears different names. But the 
person they praise in this song is evidently the same 
whom the Greeks celebrate under the name of Linus, 
Among the many wonderful things I have met with in 
Egypt, this one astonishes me especially, whence they 
can have obtained the song of Linus, for they seem 
to have celebrated him from time immemorial. The 
Egyptians call him Maneros, and they say that he was 
the only son of the first king of Egypt. Happening to 
die in the prime of life, he is lamented by the people 
in this dirge, which is the only song of the kind they 


possess in Egypt.” That this song was used by the 
Greeks on joyful occasions is proved by the following 
quotation from the Iliad. 
‘To this one pathway gentle winding leads 

Where march a train with baskets on their heads, 

(Fair maids and blooming youths) that smiling bear 

The purple product of the autumnal year. 

To these a youth awakes the warbling strings 

Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings. 

In measured dance behind him move the train, 

Tune soft the voice and answersto the strain.” 
To explain this apparent discrepancy between the 
two descriptions it has been supposed that there were 
two songs of the same name: one of a dismal and the 
other of a lively nature, and that these had been very 
naturally confused by early writers. 

Part of the rites of the festival of Osiris was a pro- 
cession of women singing while carrying the image of 
the god, preceded by a Flautist. 

Plato, who lived about 400 s.c., and spent thirteen 
years in the country, tells us that nothing but beautiful 
forms and fine music were permitted to enter into the 
seminaries of the Egyptian youth, or be exhibited in 
the temples; and that music was considered of the 
greatest consequence from its beneficial effect on the 
minds of the young. Strabo confirms this, by say- 
ing that the children were taught letters, the songs 
legally authorised, and a certain kind of music estab- 
lished by Government, to the exclusion of all others. 
In the earliest periods of Egyptian life, music seems to 
have been monopolised by the priests and the upper 
caste of the people, and to have been used exclusively 
in the service of the temples, or on State occasions. 
But as time rolled on the practice of it appears to have 
spread ; and in investigating the relics we soon find! 
employed at social gatherings and entertainments. It 
may be conjectured from the numerous representations 
of music accompanying the dance or diverting a festiv® 
assembly, and from the sparity with which it was em 
ployed at the funeral obsequies, as well as from the 
remark of Herodotus already quoted, in which he speals 
of the dirge of Maneros as the only composition of the kind 
possessed by the Egyptians, that the general charselet 





certain height was set aside as a day of public rejuicing. 


of their music was cheerful and brisk. This 
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fall in with the national genius of a people who had 
such a firm hope of immortality and ultimate well-being, 
so different from contemporary nations: even the Greek 
Paradise was a place of gloom, for we find Homer speak- 
ing through his Heroes of “ pale Elysium ” in terms of 
apprehension and almost dislike. 

According to Sir J. G. Wilkinson an Egyptian party 
was enlivened by the sound of music. And a band con- 
sisting of the harp, lyre, guitar, tambourine, double 
and single pipe, flute and other instruments, played 


‘the favourite airs of the country while dinner was pre- 


paring ; nor was it deemed unbecoming the gravity and 
dignity of a priest to admit musicians into his house, 
or to take pleasure in witnessing the dance. And seated 
with their wives and family in the midst of their friends 
the highest functionaries of the sacerdotal order enjoyed 
the lively scene. 

There was one very practical use to which music 
was put ; and that was the cheering of men engaged at 
any specially hard work. An Egyptian painting in a 
grotto at Kl Bersheb gives an example of this. Some 
labourers are employed in moving a colossal statue 
resting on a sledge. A man is sitting on the knee of 
the figure clapping his hands to the rhythm of some 
song, to ensure a ‘pull all together.” The cus- 
tom of singing while at work was very common in 
Egypt, as it still is. As regards this use of music, the 
Traveller Clarke, commenting on the story of Amphion 
and Orpheus says :—‘‘ In the harmonious adjustment 
of those masses which remain belonging to the ancient 
walls (Thebes), we saw enough to convince us that the 
story of Amphion was not a fable; for it was a very 
ancient custom to carry on immense labour by the ac- 
companiment of music and singing. The custom, 
indeed, still exists both in Egypt and Greece. It 
might, therefore, be said that the walls of Thebes were 
built at the sound of the only musioal instrument in use; 
because, according to the custom of the country, the 
lyre was necessary for the accomplishment of work.” 

The music of the ancient Egyptians may be compared 
to the light of a meteor, enlivening with its genial 
beams their social and private life, and deriving 
increased brilliance from the dreary surroundings of 
the almost fabulous gloom of these early ages of the 
World’s existence. Research has proved, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the Egyptians were possessed 
of musical skill and mechanical means in a degree far 
above that of other nations of a like antiquity ; but the 
art faded away with the decay of their nation, and was 
all but lost for want of a people capable of valsing it up 
Where they left it. One cannot help regretting that 
this should have been so; for, in all human probability, 
We should now have been one thousand years at least in 


‘advance of what we are, had not musical inquiry been 


suffered to fall asleep for so long an interval. 

The reader may possibly consider that too much im- 
Portance in here attached to the musical proficiency 
of the ancient Egyptians; but nothing has been 


advanced which has not the support of fact and 
authority to uphold it; and all who have written on the 
subject have marvelled at the progress made by this 


unique people in the arts of civilised life. When re- 
search in this branch of antiquity is more complete, we 
shall understand Egypt better, and many a valuable 
lesson of social and political economy may be learned 
from the rise and fall of a nation which flourished for 
nigh four thousand years, and had made such great in- 
tellectual progress. 


THE GREAT VIOLINISTS AND PIANISTS. 








Tue Viowin AND Earty Viouinists. 
I. 

The ancestry of the violin, considering this as the 
type of stringed instruments played with a bow, goes 
back to the earliest antiquity; and innumerable 
passages might be quoted from the Oriental and 
classical writers illustrating the important part taken 
by the forefathers of the modern violin in feast, 
festival, and religious ceremonial, in the fiery delights 
of battle, and the more dulcet enjoyments of peace. 
But it was not till the fifteenth century, in Italy, that 
the art of making instruments of the viol class began 
to reach toward that high perfection which is speedily 
attained. The long list of honoured names connected 
with the development of art in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries is a mighty roll-call, and 
among these the names of the great violin makers, 
beginning with Gaspard de Salo, of Brescia, who first 
raised a rude craft to an art, are worthy of being 
included. From Brescia came the masters who estab- 
lished the Cremona school: a name not only immortal 
in the history of music, but full of vital significance ; 
for it was not till the violin was perfected, and a 
distinct school of violin-playing founded, that the 
creation of the symphony—the highest form ot 
music—became possible. 

The violin makers of Cremona came, as we have 
said, from Brescia, beginning with the Amatis. 
Though it does not lie within the province of this 
work to discuss in any special or technical sense 
the history of violin-making, something concerning 
the greatest Cremona masters will be found both 
interesting and valuable as preliminary to the sketches 
of the great players which make up the substance 
of the volume. 

The Amatis, who established the violin-making 
art at Cremona, successively improved, each member 
of the class stealing a march on his predecessor, 
until the peerless masters of the art, Antonius 
Stradiuarius and Joseph Guarnerius del Jesa, advanced 
far beyond the rivalry of their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. The pupils of the Amatis, Stradivarius, and 
Guarnerius settled in Milan, Florence, and other cities, 
which also became centres of violin-making, but never 
|to an extent which lessened the pre-eminence of the 
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great Cremona makers, There was one significant 
peculiarity of all the leading artists of this violin- 
making epoch: each one as a pupil never contented 
himself with making copies of his master’s work, but 
strove incessantly to strike out something in his work 
which should be an outcome of his own genius, 
knowledge, and investigation. It was essentially a 
creative age. 

Let us glance briefly at the artistic activity of the 
times when the violin-making craft leaped so swiftly 
and surely to perfection. If we turn to the days of 
Gaspard di Salo, Morelli, Maggini, and the Amatis, 
we find that when they were sending forth the fiddles, 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, and Tintoretto 
were busily painting their great canvasses. While . 
Antonius Stradivarius and Joseph Guarnerius were’ 
occupied with the noble instruments which have 
immortalized their names, Canaletto was painting his 
Venetian squares and canals, Giorgio was superintend- 
ing the manufacture of his inimitable majolica, and | 
the Venetians were blowing glass of marvellous beauty 
and form. In the musical world, Corelli was writing 
his gigues and sarabandes, Geminiani composing his 
first instruction book for the violin, and Tartini 
dreaming out his “ Devil's Trill; and while 
Guadognini (a pupil of Antonius Stradiuarius), with 
the stars of lesser magnitude, were exercising their 
calling, Viotti, the originator of the school of modern 
violin-playing, was beginning to write his concertos, 
and Boccherini laying the foundation of chamber 
music. 

Such was the flourishing state of Italian art during 
the great Cremona period, which opened up a mine of 
artistic wealth for succeeding generations. It is a 
curious fact that not only the violin but violin music 
was the creature of the most luxurious period of art; 
for, in that golden age of the creative imagination, 
musicians contemporary with the great violin-makers 
were writing music destined to be better understood 
and appreciated when the violins then made should 
have reached their maturity. 

There can. be no doubt that the conditions 
were all highly favorable to the manufacture of 
great instruments. There were many composers 
of genius and numerous orchestras scattered over 
Italy, Germany, and France, and there must have 
been a demand for bow instruments of a high 
order. In the sixteenth century, Palestrina and Zar- 
lino were writing grand church music, in which 
violins bore an important part. In the seventeenth, 
lived Stradella, Lotti, Buononcini, Lulli, and Corelli. 
In the eighteenth, when violin-making was at its 
zenith, there were such names among the Italians 
_ as Scarlatti, Geminiani, Vivaldi, Locatelli, Boccherini, 
! Tartini, Piccini, Viotti, and Nardini; while in France 
it was the epoch of Lecler and Gavinies, composers 
- of violin music of the highest class. Under the 
stimulus of such a general art-cultus the makers of 





the violin must have enjoyed large patronage, and the 
more eminent artists have received highly remuneratiye 
prices for their labours, and, correlative to this prac. 
tical success, a powerful stimulus towards perfecting 
the design and workmanship of their instruments, 
These plain artisans lived quiet and simple lives, byt 
they bent their whole souls to the work, and belonged 
to the class of minds of which Carlyle speaks: «Jp 
a word, they willed one thing to which all other things 
were made subordinate and subservient, and therefore 
they accomplished it. The wedge will rend rocks, but, 
its edge must be sharp and single ; if it be double, the 
wedge is bruised in pieces and will rend nothing.” 


II. 

So much said concerning the general conditions 
under which the craft of violin-making reached such 
splendid excellence, the attention of the reader is in. 
vited to the greatest masters of the Cremona school. 

“The instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona’s workshops made, 
By a great master of the past, 
Ere yet was lost the art divine ; 
Fashioned of maple and of pine, 
‘That in Tyrolean forests vast 
Had rocked and wrestled with the blast, 
« Exquisite was it in design, 
A marvel of the lutist’s art, 
Perfect in each minutest part ; 

And in its hollow chamber thus 
The maker trom whose hand it came 
Had written his unrivalled name, 

‘Antonius Stradivarius,’ ” 

The great artist whose work is thus made the sub- 
ject of Longfellow’s verse was born at Cremona in 
1644. 

His renown is beyond that of all others, and his 
praise has been sounded by poet, artist, and musician, 
He has received the homage of two centuries, and his 
name is as little likely to be dethroned from its special 
place as that of Shakespeare or Homer. Though 
many interesting particulars are known concerning his 
life, all attempt has failed to obtain any connected 
record of the principal events of his career. Perhapsthere 
is no need, for there is ample reason to believe that 
Antonius Stradivarius lived a quiet, uncheckered, 
monotonous existence, absorbed in his labour of mak- 
ing violins, and caring for nothing in the outside 
world which did not touch his all-beloved art. Without 
haste and without rest, he laboured for the perfection 
of the violin. To him the world was a mere workshop. 
The fierce Italian sun beat down and made Cremona 
like an oven. but it was good to dry the wood for 
violins. On the slopes of the hills grew grand forests 
of maple, pine, and willow, but he cared nothing for 
forest or hillside except as they grew good wood fot 
violins. The vineyards yielded rich wine, but, after 
all, the main use of the grape was that it furnish 
the spirit wherewith to compound varnish, he 
sheep, ox, and horse weie good for food, but still more 
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jmportant because from them came the hair of the 
pow, the violin strings, and the glue which held the 
pieces together. It was through this single-eyed 
devotion to his life-work that one great maker was 
enabled to gather up all the perfections of his pre- 
decessors, and stand out for all time as the flower of 
the Cremonese school and the master of the world. 
George Eliot, in her poem, ‘The Stradivari,” 
probably pictures his life accurately : 
«* That plain white-aproned man, who stood at work, 

Patient and accurate full fourscore years, 

Cherished his sight and touch by temperance ; 

And since keen sense is love of perfectness, 


Made perfect violins, the needed paths 
For inspiration and high mastery.” 


M. Fetis, in his notice of the greatest of violin- 
makers, summarizes his life very briefly. He tells us 
the life of Antonius Stradiuarius was as tranquil as 
his calling was peaceful. The year 1702 alone must 
have caused him some disquiet, when during the war 
the city of Cremona was taken by Marshal Villeroy, 
on the Imperialist side, retaken by Prince Eugene, 
and finally taken a third time by the French. That 
must have been a perilous time for the master of that 
wonderful workshop whence proceeded the world’s 
masterpieces, though we may almost fancy the absorbed 
master, like Archimedes when the Romans _ took 
Syracuse, so intent on his labour that he hardly heard 
the din and roar of battle, till some rude soldier dis- 
turbed the serene atmosphere of the room littered with 
shavings and strewn with the tools of a peaceful 
craft. 

Polledro, not many years ago first violin at the 
Chapel Royal of Turin, who died at a very advanced 
age, declared that his master had known Stradiuarius, 
and that he was fond of talking about him. He was, 
he said, tall and thin, with a bald head fringed 
with silvery hair, covered with a cap of white 
wool in the winter, and of cotton in the summer. 
He wore over his clothes an apron of white 
leather when he worked, and, as he was always 
working, his costume never varied. He _ had 
acquired what was regarded as wealth in those 
days, for the people of Cremona were accus- 
tomed to say ‘“ As rich as Stradivarius.” The house 
he occupied is still standing in the Piazza Roma, and 
is probably the principal place of interest in the old 
tiy to the tourists who drift thitherward. The 
simple minded Cremonese have scarcely a conception 
to-day of the veneration with which their ancient 
wwnsman is regerded by the musical connoisseurs 
of the world. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
they were persuaded a few years ago, by the efforts 
of Italian and French musicians, to name one street 
Stradivarius, and another Amati. Nicholas Amati, 

greatest maker of his family, was the instructor 
of Antonius Stradivarius, and during the early period 


distinguished from those of Amati. But, in after 
years, he struck out boldly in an original line of his 
own, and made violins which, without losing the 
exquisite sweetness of the Amati instruments, pos- 
sessed far more robustness and volume of tone, 
reaching, indeed, a combination of excellences which 
have placed his name high above all others. It may 
be remarked of all the Cremona violins of the best 
period, whether Amati, Stradiuarius, Guarnerius, or 
Steiner, that they are marked no less by their perfect 
beauty and delicacy of workmanship than by their 
charm of tone. These zealous artisans were not con- 
tent to imprison the soul of Ariel in other form than 
the lines and curves of ideal grace, exquisitely marked 
woods, and varnish as of liquid gold. This external 
beauty is uniformly characteristic of the Cremona 
violins, though shape varies in some degree with 
each maker. Of the Stradiuarius violins it may be 
said, before quitting the consideration of this maker, 
that they have fetched in later years from one thou- 
sand to five thousand dollars. The sons and grand- 
sons of Antonius were also violin-makers of high 
repute, though inferior to the chief of the family. 

The name of Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu is only 
less in estimation than that of Antonius Stradiuarius, 
of whom it is believed by many he was a pupil or 
apprentice, though of this there no proof. Both 
his uncle Andreas and his cousin Joseph were 
distinguished violin-makers, but the Guarnerius pa- 
tronymic has now its chiefest glory from that member 
known as “del Jesa.” This great artist in fiddle- 
making was born at Cremona in the year 1683, and 
died in 1745. He worked in his native place till the 
day of his death ; but in his latter years Joseph del Jesa 
became dissipated, and his instruments fell off some- 
what in excellence of quality and workmanship. But 
his chef d'euvres yield only to those of the great 
Stradiuarius in the estimation of connoisseurs. Many 
of the Guarnerius violins, it is said, were made in 
prison, where the artist was confined for debt, with 
inferior tools and material surreptitiously obtained for 
him by the jailer’s daughter, who was in love with 
the handsome captive. These fruits of his skill were 
less beautiful in workmanship, though marked by 
wonderful sweetness and power of tone. Mr. Charles 
Reade, a.great violin amateur as well as a novelist, says 
of these “ prison” fiddles, referring to the comical 
grotesqueness of their form: ‘ Such is the force of 
genius, that I believe in our secret hearts we love 
these impudent fiddles best, they are so full of chic.” 
Paganini’s favourite was a Guarnerius del Jesa, though 
he had no less than seven instruments of the greatest 
Cremona masters. Spohr, the celebrated violinist 
and composer, offered to exchange his Strad, one of 
the finest in the world, for a Guarnerius, in the 
possession of Mr. Mawkes, an English musician, 
Carlo Bergonzi, the pupil of Antonius Stradiuarius, 





ofthe latter artist, the instruments could. hardly be 


was another of the great Cremona makers, and his 
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best violins have commanded extraordinary prices. He 
followed the model of his master closely, and some of 
his instruments can hardly be distinguished in work- 
manship and tone from genuine Strads. Something 
might be said, too, of Jacob Steiner, who, though a 
German (born about 1620), got the inspiration for his 
instruments of the best period so directly from Cremona 
that he ought perhaps to be classified with the violin- 
makers of this school. His famous violins, known as 
the Elector Steiners, were made under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Almost heart-broken by the death of his 
wife, he retired to a Benedictine monastery with the 
purpose of taking holy orders. But the art-passion of 
his life was too strong, and he made in his cloister- 
prison twelve instruments, on which he lavished the 
most jealous care and attention. These were presented 
to the twelve Electors of Germany, and their extraor- 
dinary merit has caused them to rank high among the 
great violins of the world. A volume might be easily 
compiled of anecdotes concerning violins and violin- 
makers. The vicissitudes and changes of ownership 
through which many celebrated instruments have 
passed are full of romantic interest. Each instrument 
of the greatest makers has a pedigree, as well authen- 
ticated as those of the great masterpieces of painting, 
though there have been instances where a Strad ora 
Guarnerius has been picked up by some strange 
accident for a mere trifle at an auction. There have 
been many imitations of the genuine Cremonas palmed 
off, too, on the unwary at a high price, but the con- 
noisseur rarely fails to identify the great violins almost 
instantly. For, aside from their magical beauty of 
tone, they are made with the greatest beauty of form, 
colour, and general detail. So much has been said 
concerning the greatest violin-makers, in view of the 
fact that coincident with the growth of a great school 
of art-manufacture in violins there also sprang up a 
grand school of violin-playing ; for, indeed, the one 
could hardly have existed without the other. 


Ill. 


The first great performer on the violin whose career 
had any special significance, in its connection with 
the modern world of musical art, was Archangelo 
Corelli, who was born at Fusignano, in the territory 
of Bologna, in the year 1653. Corelli’s compositions 
are recognised to-day as types of musical purity and 
freshness, and the great number of distinguished 
pupils who graduated from his teaching relate him 
closely with all the distinguished violinists even down 
to the present day. In Corelli's younger days the 


Church had a stronger claim on musicians than the 
theatre or concert-room. So we find him getting his 
earliest instruction from the Capuchin Simonelli, who 
devoted himself to the ecclesiastical style. The pupil, 
however, yielded to an irresistible instinct, and soon 
put himself under the care of a clever and skilful 
teacher, the well-known Bassani. 


Under this tuition 


the young musician made rapid advancement, for he 
laboured incessantly in the practice of his instrument, 
At the age of twenty Corelli followed that natural 
bent which carried him to Paris, then, as now, a grat 
art capital; and we are told, on the authority of 
Fetis, that the composer Lulli became so jealous of 
his extraordinary skill that he obtained a royal man- 
date ordering Corelli to quit Paris, on pain of the 
Bastille. 

In 1680 he paid a visit to Germany, and was 
specially well received, and was so universally admired 
that he with difficulty escaped the importunate invita. 
tations to settle at various courts as chief musician, 
After a three years’ absence from his native land he 
returned and published his first sonatas. The result 
of his assiduous labour was that his fame as a violinist 
had spread all over Europe, and pupils came from 
distant lands to profit by his instruction. We are 
told of his style as a solo player that it was learned 
and elegant, the tone firm and even, that his playing 
was frequently impressed with feeling, but that during 
performance ‘his countenance was distorted, his 
eyes red as fire, and his eyeballs rolled as if he were 
in agony.” For about eighteen years Corelli was 
domiciled at Rome, under the patronage of Cardinal 
Ottoboni. As leader of the orchestra at the opera 
he introduced many reforms, among them that of 
perfect uniformity of bowing. By the violin sonatas 
composed during this period, it is claimed that Corelli 
laid the foundation for the art of violin-playing, though 
it is probable that he profited largely by those that 
went before him. 

It was at the house of Cardinal Ottoboni that Corelli 
met Handel, when the violent temper of the latter 
did not hesitate to show itself. Corelli was playing 
a sonata, when the imperious young German 
snatched the violin from his hand, to show the 
greatest virtuoso of the age how to play the music. 
Corelli, though very amiable in temper, knew how to 
make himself respected. At one of the private 
concerts at Cardinal Ottoboni’s, he observed his host 
and others talking during his playing. He laid his 
violin down and joined the audience, saying he feared 
his music might interrupt the conversation. 

In 1708, according to Dubourg, Corelli accepted a 
royal invitation from Naples, and took with him his 
second violin, Matteo, and a violoncellist, in case he 
should not be well accompanied by the Neapolitan 
orchestra. He had no sooner arrived than he we 
asked to play some of his concertos before the king. 
This he refused, as the whole of his orchestra was 
not with him, and there was no time for a rehearsal. 
However, he soon found that the Neapolitan musicians 
played the orchestral parts of his concertos as well a8 
his own accompanists did after some practice; for, 
having at length consented to play the first of his 
concertos before the court, the accompaniment was 
so good that Corelli is said to have exclaimed to 
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Matteo: ‘‘ Si swona a Napoli!” —* They do play at 
Naples! This performance being quite successful, 
he was presented to the king, who afterwards re- 
quested him to perform one of his sonatas; but his 
Majesty found the adagio “so long and so dry that he 
got up and left the room (!), to the great mortification 
of the eminent virtuoso.” As the king had com- 
manded the piece, the least he could have done would 
have been to have waited till it was finished. “ If 
they play at Naples, they are not very polite there,” 
poor Corelli must have thought! Another unfortunate 
mishap also occurred to him there, if we are to believe 
the dictum of Geminiani, one of Corelli’s pupils, who 
had preceded him at Naples. It would appear that 
he was appointed to lead a composition of Scarlatti’s, 
and on arriving at an air in C minor he led off in C 
major, which mistake he twice repeated, till Scarlatti 
came on the stage and showed him the difference. 
This anecdote, however, is so intrinsically improbable 
that it must be taken with several ‘ grains of salt.” 
In 1712 Corelli’s concertos were beautifully engraved 
at Amsterdam, but the composer only survived the 
publication a few weeks. A beautiful statue, bearing 
the inscription ‘* Corelli princeps musicorum, was 
erected to his memory, adjacent that honouring the 
memory of Raffaelle in the Pantheon. He accumu- 
lated a considerable fortune, and left a valuable 
collection of pictures. The solos of Corelli have been 
adopted as valuable studies by the most eminent 
modern players and teachers. 

Francesco Geminiani was the most remarkable of 
Corelli's pupils. Born at Lucca in 1680, he finished 
his studies under Corelli at Rome, and spent several 
years with great musical éclat at Naples. In 1714 he 
went to England, in which country he spent many 
years. His execution was of great excellence, but 
his compositions only achieved temporary favour. His 
life is said to have been full of romance and incident. 
Geminiani’s connection with Handel has a special 
musical interest. The king, who arrived in England 
in September, 1714 ,and was crowned at Westminster 
amonth later, was irritated with Handel for baving 
left Germany, where he held the position of chapel- 
master to George, when Elector of Brunswick, and 
still more so by his having composed a Te Deum on 
the Peace of Utrecht, which was not favourably re- 
garded by the Protestant princes of Germany. Baron 
Kilmanseck, a Hanoverian, and a great admirer of 
Handel, undertook to bring them together again. 
Being informed that the king intended to picnic on 
the Thames, he requested the composer to write some- 
thing for the occasion. Thereupon Handel wrote the 
twenty-five little concerted pieces known under the 
title of “Water Music.” ‘They were executed in a 
barge which followed the royal boat. The orchestra 
consisted of four violins, one tenor, one violoncello, 
one double-bass, two hautboys, two bassoons, two 
French horns, two flageolots, one flute, and one trumpet. 








The king soon recognized the author of the music, 
and his resentment against Handel began to soften. 
Shortly after this Geminiani was requested to play 
some sonatas of his own composition in the king's 
cabinet; but, fearing that they would lose much of 
their effect if they were accompanied in an inferior 
manner, he expressed the desire that Handel should 
play the accompaniments. Baron Kilmanseck carried 
the request to the king, and supported it strongly. 
The result was’ that peace was made, and an extra 
pension of two hundred pounds per annum settled 
upon Handel. Geminiani, after thirty-five years spent 
in England, went to Paris for five years, where he was 
most heartily welcomed by the musical world, but 
returned across the Channel again to spend his latter 
years in Dublin. It was here that Matthew Dubourg, 
whose book on ‘ The Violin and Violinists ” is a per- 
fect treasure-trove of anecdote, became his pupil. 

Another remarkable violinist was an intimate friend 
of Geminiani, a name distinguished alike in the annals 
of chess- playing and music, André Danican Philidor. 
This musician was born near Paris in 1726, and was 
the grandson of the hautboy-player to the court of 
Louis XIII. His father and several of his relations 
were also eminent players in the royal orchestras of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Young Philidor was 
received into the Chapel Royal at Versailles in 1732, 
being then six years old ; and wheneleven he composeda 
motett which extorted much admiration. In the 
Chapel Royal there were about eighty musicians daily 
in attendance: violins, hautboys, violas, double-basses, 
choristers, &c.; and, cards not being allowed, they 
had a long table inlaid with a number of chess-boards, 
with which they amused their leisure time. When 
fourteen years old Philidor was the best chess-player 
in the band. Four years later he played at Paris two 
games of chess at the same time, without seeing the 
boards, and afterward extended this feat to playing 
five games simultaneously, which, though far inferior 
to the wonderful feats of Morphy, Paulsen, and others 
in more recent years, very much astonished his own 
generation. Philidor was an admirable violinist, and 
the composer of numerous operas which delighted the 
French public fur many years. He died in London 
in 1759. 

There were several other pupils of Corelli who 
achieved rank in their art, and exerted a recognizable 
influence on music. Locatelli displayed originality 
and genius in his compositions, and his studies, 
‘‘ Arte di Nuova Modulazione,” was studied by 
Paganini. Another pupil, Lorenzo Somic, became 
noted as the teacher of Lecler, Pugnani (the 
professor of Viotti), and Giardini. Visconti, of 


Cremona, who was taught by Corelli, is said to have 
greatly assisted by his counsels the constructive 
genius of Antonius Stradivarius in making his 
magnificent instruments. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. remarkable than her husband in her way.” She had 
great animation, courage and determination of charac. 
ter. We cannot forbear adverting to a fact which jg 
related of the last hours of Mr. Stephens. He had 
asked his solicitor to prepare and bring him his yil], 
On receiving it, Mr. Stephens requested two of his 
neighbours to be called in, and sitting up, told them 
This most interesting biography takes us back @ | that having some property to dispose of he felt it his 
period of nearly fifty years, when the Reform Bill had | duty to make a will, and wished them to attest his 
Jately been introduced, and the new Poor Law Bill was | signature. This act performed, he said “ farewell” to 
feared and detested by those it was intended to benefit, | those around him, asked to be left alone for a few 
because they were not wise enough to appreciate it. minutes, rose from his bed, and without help bathed 
Mr. Holyoake describes the Rev. Joseph Rayner | himself, so that (in his own words) “he might die 
Stephens as a ‘‘ Preacher and Political Orator:” he | clean.” 
was more than this—he was a hero. Like Jeremy Such were Mr. Stephens’ parents, and we are told by 
Collier, who, with half the world already hating him, | his brother, Professor George Stephens, that the son 
manfully attacked the follies of the other half, Mr. | inherited the family gifts. But living in a different 
Stephens—rejected by the narrow-minded leaders of | period, he was edneated in all the wisdom of the 
the Wesleyan Connection of his day —undertook, with | Nineteenth Century, became a linguist, a politician, a 
a brave heart, to become the friend of the poor and | student-of Social Economy, was versed in all the 
the oppressed, which was then a sure and certain | subtleties of logic and metaphysics, spent many years 
means of creating opposition ; and from these pages | abroad, and, Mr. Holyoake says, “ drifted away from 
we know it led to his being persecuted and im-| the narrow moorings of the Wesleyan sect.” He 
prisoned. became a Wesleyan preacher when in his twentieth 
Of course, it is not necessary we should descant upon | year. In 1819 he had formed a friendship with 
the fact that if Mr. Stephens had had his way the | Harrison Ainsworth and Samuel Warren, at the 
Corn Laws would not have been abolished, nor the | Grammar School, Manchester. He was also a student 
benefits of Free Trade assured to us; but we cannot | at Woodhouse Grove, near Leeds; and at eighteen 
but admire his consistency, his goodness and greatness | years he joined Mr. Green of Cottingham, near 
of heart in following up his two great principles in | Hull, as master, contrary to his father’s advice, who 
which, Mr. Holyoake tells us, ‘all his politics were | wished him to go to College. In 1826, Mr. Stephens 
summed up—the Justice of God and the comfort of | was appointed to the Mission Station at Stock- 
the common people.” In the first chapter Mr. Holy- | holm, where he ministered till 1830, employing his 
oake tells us that ‘ he had known Mr. Stephens in his | leisure during that period in learning Danish, Finnish, 
earlier and later career, and withal had great personal | besides Swedish, in which he preached. While 
regard for him.” We can quite believe it, and greatly | at Stockholm he seems to have been the means of 
appreciate the author's earnest attempt to do justice to | bringing spiritual comfort to Lord Bloomfield, and 
the memory of his friend, who, we are glad to learn | made friends with Count Montalembert. Returning 
from Mr. Storr’s Introductory Chapter, “ still lives in | to England, Mr. Stephens began his political career as 
the hearts and homes of thousands of our factory | the champion of the poor. He took sides with factory 
hands ;” and we have no doubt that the attempt which | agitators, and opposed the Poor Law Bill, not from 
is now being made to erect a statue to his memory at | party feeling, but because he believed reform was 
Stalybridge will be successful, as it deserves to be. unneccessary if justice was done under the old con- 
Joseph Rayner Stephens was born in Edinburgh on | stitutional systems. In this he was truly conservative, 
the 8th of March, 1805. His father, a Cornishman, | but he never ceased. to place in the forefront his love of 
although brought up in the Church, joined the Wesleyan | humanity and social obligations. In an address to his 
connexion when a youth, and “ gave himself,” as he | congregation, he said: “It has been my practice, and 
expressed it, “to the service of God,” afterwards | has been charged upon me as a crime, to apply the 
becoming a distinguished preacher amongst the | rules of God’s commandments to various institutions 
Methodists, by whom in 1827 he was elected to the | of the social system in my own immediate neighbour- 
Presidency of the Conference. His wide reading, | hood; and in the country at large to bring the 
exceptional talents, power over the deeper feelings of | principles and operations of the manufactures, the 
his congregations, and spotless public and private | commerce, and the legislation of this professedly 
character, carried him onwards to positions of honour | Christian land to the standard of God’s Holy Word. 
and trust. He married, on the 2nd of July, 1796, Miss | I haye asked whether merchants, senators, and states- 
Rebecca Eliza Rayner, who came of an Essex yeoman | men are. amenable to any authority higher than 
family of the old school—upright, honest, and hard- |.themselves, or whether they are free to do what their 
working. ‘She was always considered not less d own thirst for gold or lust of power may lead them to 


. 


—_————_ 


Life of Joseph Rayner Stephens, Preacher and Political 
Orator. By Grorce Jacop Horyoaxe. With an 
Introductory Chapter by Jonn Steppens Srorr. 
Williams and Norgate. 
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attempt to execute upon the poor, the weak, the 
unfriended, and defenceless portions of the community.” 
In 1829 he was received into full connection at the 
Sheffield Conference, and ordained a Wesleyan Minister. 
In 1834 he retired from connection with the Wesleyan 
Ministry, having already been suspended. Incredible 
as it may seem, notwithstanding the insult and 
ignominy which the Church at that time heaped upon 
the Methodists, the heads of that body servilely 
pandered to the Church. And it was because Mr. 
Stephens had spoken publicly in favour of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, that he was suspended. He 
was stated in the resolutions come to at the Conference 
which suspended him to have flagrantly violated the 
peaceable and anti-sectarian spirit of Wesleyan 
Methodism so strongely enjoined in the acts of its 
founder. It did not apparently occur to his assailants 
that Mr. Stephens was entitled to give vent to his 
opinions on the subject, quite free from the control of 
the Wesleyan Body ; and so we find him condemned for 
wishing what most thinking men consider would be a 
blessing to the Church of England. After the separa- 
tion he still continued to preach and to teach ; but soon 
became publicly known as the tiusted and courageous 
colleague of Oastler, Hindley, Fielden, and Sadler, in the 
agitation for the Ten Hours Bill. Although he had 
ceased to be a Minister, he still showed he was an 
earnest Christian, and fought manfully for the weak 
against the strong. In 1839 he was found guilty 
of inciting an unlawful assemblage, and sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. His remarkable 
defence at the trial, and subsequent manly behaviour 
whilst undergoing his sentence, were eminently praise- 
worthy ; but we cannot help wishing he had taken the 


side of Bright and Cobden. The agitation he engaged in, . 


taken in a public sense, was useless ; but the talents he 
displayed in it were worthy of the highest encomiums. 
His modesty was undoubtedly great, when we reflect on 
the power he held over the minds of thousands of our 
workers. His oratory is beyond question, but we can- 
not but call attention to the fact that the measures for 
the public good, introduced by Cobden and Bright, 
which Mr. Stephens opposed, have proved lasting and 


beneficial ; and this shows that their plan of raising the 


condition of the poor was the best, although all may 
have worked from the same good motive. 








Amateur Work, Illustrated. Numbers I. and II. 
London: Ward, Lock and Co. 


This is a monthly magazine intended to be a means 
of help and guidance to amateurs of every description, 
Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render 
the journal attractive in the matter of carefully executed 
engravings and first class type and paper. ‘To give an 
idea of its varied contents the following articles may be 
enumerated :—Lathe-making for amateurs. Electro- 
Plating at home. Modelling in clay. How to build a 





small organ (a subject very clearly explained by the. 
writer). Household clocks. Boot and shoe making. 
Photography. Fret-sawing, &c. Most of the articles 
are illustrated, and they are all ably written. A 
supplement is included, giving sketches and working 
drawings of a Japanese cabinet for china and bdric-a- 
bac. It is promised that the magazine shall be 
modelled from time to time in accordance, with the 
requirements of its readers. The second number, in 
addition to continuation of the articles enumerated 
above, contains the first instalment of ‘ Violin Making, 
as it was, and is,” in which the writer gives some 
valuable historical information relating to the instru- 
ment. We shall have more to say of this when the 
practical part is reached, contenting ourselves in the 
meantime with remarking that music is already very 
fairly represented in the pages of this magazine, 








History of the World, Parts I. and II. London: Ward, 
Lock and Co. 


The above is one of a series of works now being 
issued in a popular form by this firm. With the first: 
part is given away a coloured plate, representing the 
different races of mankind, and the work is otherwise 
abundantly illustrated. The style of the author (whose 
name does not appear) is so clear and concise that there 
is every promise of a valuable stock of historical in- 
formation being condensed into the twenty-eight parts, 
of which the publication is to consist. 








School Canons, Selected and Re-set by J. P. Mercaurs, 
M.A., with Accompaniments by Dr. Pui Armes. 
Part I. London: William Clowes and Son. 


A very creditable attempt is here made to popularise 
music in schools, and render the teacher's task as light 
as possible by the use of sheets of music of a sufficient 
size to be easily read by a class when the sheet is 
placed on the blackboard. The Canon has been chosen 
as the form most suitable for small school children ; and 
a means of additional interest and effect has been pro- 
vided for by Dr. Armes in his accompaniments, which 
can be used by the teacher to sustain the voices and 
keep them up to pitch. The broad sheots are of a 
size capab'e of being read by ordinary eyes at a distance 
of at least a dozen feet. 





Dramatic Singing. By W. H. Wavsaz, M.D, Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 


The avowed object of the author in writing this 
work is to enable visitors to the opera, technically un- 
instructed, to analyse profitably their impreésions. It 
is to be feared that the majority of opera-goers under- 
stand very little of what are the real points to be 
noticed in the performance of a vocalist. Theit 
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admiration is excited either by volume of tone, the | and also as a keen searcher after every relic which can 
exercise of some of the many “‘ tricks and toys” of the | throw light upon any of the great composers who haye 
singer's art, or else, like the sapient young man | passed away. His researches in the present instance 
mentioned by Mr. Walshe, they base their eulogies | have resulted in a volume which will be heartily wel. 
upon the fact of the particular artist criticised being | comed by musicians everywhere, but especially by those 
pretty, plump, compact, charming,” &c., and utterly | who firmly believe that England had a School of 
ignore the exquisite intonation and finished delivery of | Music of its own at the time when music as an art 
the singer. In this state of things Mr. Walshe has | was scarcely known on the continent at all. Mr, 
come to the rescue of art, and we hope that his timely | Cummings has brought together in this book all the 
effort to improve the audience part of our opera-houses | information which we imagine is likely to be got about 
will meet with the success it deserves. The book | Purcell, for it is true of that composer as of many 
contains a mine of physiological lore and entertaining | others, that, as Mr. Cummings says— 

reminiscences of the great singers of past and present| «3, much information which might have been preserved for 
days, including Jenny Lind, Patti, Grisi, Mario, and | the instruction of after times bas been lost, either through the 
others ; and from the general ability with which the | indifference or culpable neglect of those who had it in their 
subject is handled, constitutes a welcome addition to | power to have placed on record details which would have been 
this branch of literature. interesting. Sir John Hawkins and Dr. Burney are particularly 
open to censure on this head. They possessed many opportunities 
for gaining authentic knowledge of facts and circumstances now 
lost for ever. In reading their histories of music we cannot but 
Handlexikon der Tonkunst, herausgegeben von Dr. August | feel regret that they neglected to gather and garner the stores of 


Reissmann. Berlin: Robert O ppenheim. Purcellian lore which were so accessible to them, and which they 
could so easily have rescued from oblivion.” 








This work is intended to furnish its readers with brief : 2 . 
best t 
but reliable notes on all topics of a musical nature, Mr. Cummings has certainly done his best to resess 


and gives short biographical notices also. Croft is from oblivion any inteemaion Walon 30 ene poste 
dealt with on the last eon of part three, and a notice for him to get weReeg Pansat, a fons ~ a 
of Crotch is commenced but not finished on the same execedingly interesting and very readable book. 
page: Croft is referred to as ‘‘ einer der angezeichnet- 
sten englischen kirchencomponisten,” which shows how . 
little our German neighbours really know of music in FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 
England. So long, however, as facts and dates are a 

correct, the editor of a Lexicon can hold his own | Hector Berlioz. Lettres Intimes, avee une preface par 
Opinions on the merits of those whose biographies he Cuartes Gounop. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
furnishes to his readers. The ‘“‘Handlexikon der Ton- 
kunst”’ will be @ very useful book to German readers. 








The mind of a man is always more intimately re- 
vealed by his letters than in any other way ; especially 
when, as in the case of Berlioz, those letters are written 


i friends without any idea of publication 
The Professional Pocket-Book for 1882. Specially oo BRERTD,, HHODED y P i 


. and many of them even before he had become, or 
adapted for Professionel Bagagements. Touden : was likely to become, celebrated. Most of these letters 
Rudall, Carte and Co. 


are written to his friend Ferrand, but the later 

The name of Sir Julius Benedict is so highly | ones are addressed to Humbert. We could quote a 
esteemed by the entire musical profession that we can | immense length, but refrain from doing so because, 
give no higher praise te this book than to say that it | though it would be easy to begin, it would not be 
is published under his immediate direction. The | so easy to finish without running on to an inordinate 
Pablishers have this year adopted a somewhat different jength. Seeing, however, that Berlioz has become 80 
form, by dividing the whole into four quarterly parts, | celebrated, and has established for himself, in spite of 
each one of which may be fastened into the cover by | his many eccentricities, a permanent place among the 
an elastic band especially prepared for the purpose, | great composers of this century, we fear that we must 
thus making the hook less bulky for the pocket. We | give one or two quotations, which we have selected, 
commend this valuable work to the notice of the Pro- | not as representations of the character of those letters 
fession at large, generally, but because they reveal what we must call, 
for want of @ better word, the self-consciousness of 
this great artist. Thus we find, so far back as 1827, 
Purcell. By W. H. Oummines. London: Sampson | he writes to Ferrand about his Mass :— 


nam ani Ge. Ma Messe a 6t6 exécutée le jour de la Sainte-Cécile avec ™ 
This handy little volume is one of the series of | succds double de la premiére fois ; les petites corrections que }J 
“The Great Musicians,” edited by Dr. Hueffer. avais faites l’ont sensiblement améliorée; le morceau— 


Mr. Cummings is well-known as a musical antiquarian, “ Et iterum venturus” 
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surtout, qui avait ét6 manqué la premiére fois, a été exéeuté, 


eelle-ci, d'une maniére fourdroyante, par six trompettes, quatre | 


cors, trois trombones et deux ophicléides. Le chant du cheur 


qui suit, que j’ai fait exécuter par toutes les voix a l’octave, avec | 


un éclat de cuivre au wilieu, a produit sur tout le monde une 
impression terrible; pour mon compte, j'avais assez bien con- 
gervé mon sang-froid jusque-la, et il Gtait important de ne pas me 
troubler. Je conduisais l’orchestre ; mais, quand j’ai vu ce tableau 
de Jugement dernier, cette annonce chantée par six baisses-tailles 
a l'unisson, ee terrible clangor tubarum, ces cris d’effroi de la 
multitude représentée par le cheeur, toute enfin rendu exactement 
comme je l’avais concu, j'ai été saisi d’un tremblement convulsif 
que j'ai eu la force de maitriser jusqu’A la fin du morceau, mais 
qui m’a contraint de m’asseoir et de laisser reposer mon orehestre 
pendant quelques minutes ; je ne pouvais plus me tenir debout; 
et je craignais que le baton ne m’échappat des mains. Ah! que 
n’étiez-vous 1a! 


There is here every indication of the consciousness 
of his own powers, which Berlioz showed all his life 
throngh. Again, in 1828, he writes to Ferrand re- 
specting his ‘‘ Marche religieuse des Mages :""— 


“ La Marche religieuse des Mages,” que vous ne connaissez pas 
non plus, a été forte applaudie. Mais, quand est venu le ‘‘ Resur- 
revit” de ma Messe, que vous n’avez jamais entendu depuis que je 
lai retouché et qui était chanté pour la premiére fois par quatorze 
wix de femmes et trente hommes, la salle de I’Ecole royale de 
musique @ vu pour la premitre fois les artistes de l'orchestre 
quitter leurs instruments aussit6t aprés le dernier accord et ap- 
plaudir plus fort que le public. Les coups d’archet retentissaient 
comme la gréle sur les basses et eontre-basses ; les femmes; leg 
hommes des cheeurs, tout applaudissait; quand une salve était 
finie, une autre recommengait ; c’étaient des cris, des trépigne- 
ments! Enfin, ne pouvant plus y fen’ dans mon coin de l’or- 
chestre, je me suis étendu sur les tim les, et je me suis mis a 
pleurer. Ah! que n’étiez-vous 14, cuer ami! Vous auriez vu 
triompher la cause que vous défendiez avec tant de chaleur contre 
les gens & idées étroites et a petites vues; en vérité, dans le 
moment de ma plus violente émotion, je pensais,a vous et je ne 
pouvais m’empécher de gémir de votre absence. 

La seconde partie s’ouvrait par l’ouverture des Francs Juges. 
Il faut que je vous raconte ce qui était arrivé a la premiére 
répétition de ce morceau. A peine Vorchestre a-t-il entendu cet 
fpouvantable solo de trombone et d'ophicléide sur leque] vous 
avez mis des paroles pony Olmerick, au troisiéme acte, que l'un 
des violons s’arréte et s’écrie : 

Ah! ah! V’are-en-ciel est Varchet de votre violon, les vents 
jouent de Yorgue, le temps bat la mesure. 

Li-dessus, tout lorchestre est parti et a salué par ses applau- 
disements une idée dont il ne connaissait pas méme )’étendue ; 
ils ont interrompu l’exécution pour applaudir. Le jour du con- 
cert, cette introduction a produit un effet de stupeur et d'épouvante 
qui est diffiale & décrire; je me trouvais a cété du timbalier, 
qu, me tenant unm bras qu’il serrait de toutes ses forces, ne 
pouvait s’empécher de s’écrier convulsivement, a divers inter- 


_ Crest superbe! C'est sublime, mon cher !—C’est effrayant } 
ily ade quoi en perdre la téte! 
De mon autre bras, je me tenais une touffe de cheveux que je 


tirais avec rage; j’aurais voulu pouvoir m’écrier, oubliant que 
était de moi: 


Que c'est monstreux, colossal, horrible ! 


One other quotation we must give, which, as well 
ag the two just given, belongs to the period when 
Berlioz was yet in the first flush of youth, and 
Which reveal therefore the more clearly that mar- 
Yelous artistic organisation which made his writings 





the foundation of a school which may be said to be 
unique :— 

A mon age, avec mon organisation, n’avoir que des sensations 
déchirantes ; avec cela les persécutions de ma famille recom- 
mencent: mon pére ne m’envoie plus rien, ma sceur m'a écrit 


aujour-d’byi qu’il persistait dans cette résolution. L’argent.... 
toujours l’argent! . . . . Oui, l’argent rend heureux. Sij'en aviis 


beaucoup, je pourrais |’étre, et la mort n'est pas le bonheur, il 
s'en faut de beaucoup. 

Ni pendant—ni aprés— 

Ni avant la vie? 

Quand done > 

Jamais. 

Inflexible nécessité !|— 

Et cependant le sang circule; mon cour bat comme s'il bon- 
dissait de joie. 

Au fait, je suis. furiensement en train; de la joie, morbleu, de 
la joie! 

These letters are, indeed revelations. The biography 
of Berlioz told us much of the man, but it was merely 
of the outward man—the man whom the world saw 
and at whom it may truly be said the world wondered ; 
but his letters reveal his heart, and show us the man 
as he appeared to himself. Scores of volumes of 
letters of men and women of genius have been pub- 
lished, but we do not remember one the contents of 
which revealed a genius so erratic, so delicate, so 
sensitive, and at the same time so mighty in its grasp 
of all that pertains to its special work, as do these 
letters of Hector Berlioz. 





— 


Turre is a curious oN piano, among the exhibits at the Me- 
chanics’ Fair in Boston which was made in London over 140 years 
ago, and was sent as a rare gift by a celebrated English barrister 
to his brother, then Bishop of Virginia, residing in Nottoway Co. 
This was, as far as we can ascertain, the first piano ever sent to 
America, and the Bishop, no doubt, was highly pleased with it. 
Being a strong Federalist during the, Revolusion, a bounty was 
offered for his head, and he was. compelled to fly for his life. Prizing 
the piano as highly as other portions of his household articles, the 
Bishop, previous to his flight, buried it with other valuable furniture 
in the bank of a creek near his residence, where it remained until 
after the war. He was captured by the English near Norfolk, and 
confined on board of a man-of-war until the ¢lose of the struggle for 
freedom, when he was released and returned to his former home, 
where, after several years’ sleep in Virginia’s soil, the old piano 
was resurrected and installed in its old place in the family circle, 
and treasured thereafter by the family, who handed it down from 
generation to generation, until quite recently it was found by Prof. 
A. B. Chase—who presented it to Mr. George M. Guild—piled awny 
among a lot of old lumber under the, eaves of a farm-house, and the 
owners, who were neither aware of its historic value or possessed 
of the present prevailing mania for antediluvian relics, exchanged 
the oldest piano in America for a beautiful Guild instrament. It 
has but five octaves, no foot pedals, can be easily taken under the 
arm, and is, consequently, easily transported.. As a musical in- 
strument it may have no intrinsic value, but as a rare novelty it 
will attract much attention, as showing the wonderful improvements 
made, and especially in the Guild pianos, since this—one of the 
first ever manufactured—was produced by the English maker as a 
strictly first-class piano many years 9go.—Boston Times. 


Topmorpew.—At the twenty-sixth annual performance of the 
“ Messiah” in the Town Hall, Mr. Thomas Law, who, had been the 
conductor, was presented with a batén and address in recognition of 
his services The address had been engrossed and illuminated by 
Mr. Howorth Stansfield, of Fodmorden, in first-class style, an 
framed in a chastety-carved and gilt oval frame by Mr. A. Bowden, 
Water Street. The gold mounting of the batén bore a suitable in- 
scription recording the date and circumstance of its presentation. 
It had been purchased from Mr. Hi » mus instrument 
maker, Manchester. Mr. Law returned thanks in suitable terms, 
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these are many of our readers have doubtless already 
proved for themselves. We should like to call the 
attention of others to the cultivation of this delightful 
art amongst us. As Gothic architecture is peculiarly 
suitable to our climate, so, it strikes us, is etching—- 
or pen-and-ink pictures—peculiarly adapted to our 
decorative needs. A weekly contemporary, in an 
appreciative notice of this publication, calls attention 
to this adaptability. ‘Any one,” it observes, ‘‘ who 
has noticed the houses of the lower middle class must 
have been pained by the frightful notions of decoration 
exhibited by the good people.” Atrocities of every 
description cover the walls ; and, it goes on to point 
out how, “‘ cheap, refined, and beautiful ” decorations 
are placed within reach of the masses by publications 
of this description. We ransack the Continent for 
every species of abomination in so-called pictorial art, 
miserable oleographs and wretched engravings, whilst 
the work of English artists perpetuated in such 
charming prints as these are passed over and neglected. 
The real reason is that they are rarely brought to the 
notice or within the reach of the people. To the 
artistic few they are specially fascinating. Take the 
beautiful view of Ribbesford Church, by 8. H. Baker, 
published in Part IV.; in its contemplation the mind 
is filled with peace. The art of etching, which suggests 
so much more than it reveals, fills in the graceful 
outline—the delicate lights and shades of a scene 
familiar to us all, the venerable church of our fore- 
fathers, the last resting-place of the generations who 
lived and worked and loved and died before us, with a 
touch at once sympathetic and tender, while the windy 
sky, where “the last red leaf is whirled away,” sug- 
gests the vanishment of all earthly beauty, and the 
mutability of all worldly things. True art is always 
complete; and perhaps the highest praise we can bestow 
on this enchanting little picture is to excuse ourselves 
in being betrayed into a homily on beholding it. 

The series of Etchings of Old London promises to be 
especially interesting. ‘‘Sir Paul Pindar's house in 
Bishopsgate Street,” about to be pulled down, perpetu- 












































a ates a picturesque style of building the last relics of 
= which are fast vanishing from our unlovely streets. 
The artist, Percy Thomas, has faithfully caught and 
preserved the general effect of cumbersome details 
$0 of crowded diamond-paned and latticed windows and 
graceful gables. We behold the homes of our ancestors, 
” and expect to see the jaunty cavalier issuing from the 
dark doorway and the brocaded dame looking from her 
lattice on the busy street below. 
ome Full of old-world romance, too, is ‘The Entrance 
) a0 Hall” by Oliver Baker. A fine bold touch reveals the 
its hospitable fire-side, the rough carvings of the “ over- 
1 is mantel piece,” the groined ceiling, the high hall- 
ping Window and its inviting recess, suggesting at once the 
ping friendly colloquy and the irresistible flirtation. 





_ The letterpress of the production is in keeping with 





particular attention to several of the other etchings 
which have already appeared, but our space to-day does 
not admit of our doing so. The portrait of the late 
Dean Stanley (Percy Thomas) is excellent; and in the 
last published numbers we are treated to a pleasant 
souvenir of our old haunt, the ‘‘ Cock,” in Fleet Street 
(A. M. Bayes), in a spirited drawing of the memor- 
able fireplace, familiar also to all readers of Mr. 
Tennyson’s delightful ballad. Another picture to 
charm the eye and appeal to the romantic sentiment 
which clings to the solitudes of country life, is ‘‘ The 
Hill side Spring” (F. Emeric de St. Dalmar). These 
are the works which contribute to the light and beauty 
of life; and we wish every success to this new artistic 
venture, which, however, is certain to make its way by 
the intrinsic excellence of its contents. 








NOTES. 





Lecocg'’s New Orrerettra.—The title given by this composer 
to his latest production is “Le Jour et la Nuit.” Theatrical 
necessities compelled its completion within the short period of two 
months, but the work is said to be all the fresher and brighter for 
this haste. M. Lecocq has been very ill during this time, but had 
to write his music as fast as the librettists supplied him with the 
words. The story is shortly as follows;— A certain Portuguese 
baron is in hourly expectation of the arrival of his fourth bride, 
who is a widow, when he is summoned to defend the frontier of 
his province aginst the attacks of the Spaniards, He has no 
sooner started than his major domo, Miguel, is surprised by 
the irruption of Manola his fiancée, who seeks his protection 
against the persecutions of an old admirer. This individual is no 
other than Prince Picrates, the all-powerful prime-minister, and, 
as he follows up the damsel to her place of refuge, Miguel, in 
order to save her from the prince, introduces her as the baron’s 
expected bride. Meanwhile the baroy has bought over his Spanish 
antagonist, and he suddenly returns, delighted to find a lovely wife 
in the unknown person of Manola. But the real baroness now 
arrives, and turns out to be a friend of Manola, After some hesi- 
tation she consents to pass for her attendant until the danger is 
over Itis arranged that the real baroness shall be introduced 
through a sliding panel into the nuptial chamber; so that the 
baron has, without knowing it, two wives—one by night and 
the other by day. Hence the title the work receives. The music is 
said to be as tuneful and charming as any composed by M. Lecocq, 
and a successful run is anticipated for the operetta at the Thédtre 
des Nouveautés, for which house it has been written. 





Hacxney.—We are glad to be able to state that the experiment 
of giving u series of Saturday Evening Concerts at Morley Hall, 
and engaging really first-class talent has so fully realised the 
hopes of Messrs. Byziau and Serjeant that they intend giving a 
second series of six concerts, commencing on the 7th of this 
month. We have before us the list of the artists engaged; and 
it includes some thirty first-class vocalists and instrumentalists. 
With such names as Miss Mary Davies, Miss Clara Samuel), 
Mdme, Edith Wynne, Migs Orridge, Messrs, Lloyd, Rigby, Shake- 
speare, Guy Kearton, Maybrick, and King, amongst the vocalists ; 
and Mdlle. Marie Krebs, Mdlle. Buziau, Messrs. Reynolds, 
Suinton, and Coenen, amongst the instrumentalists, the success of 
the forthcoming series must be assured. 








l# other excellencies. We should like to call more | 





AmenicaN Pyacianisms.—Our attention has been directed fog 
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some time past to the systematic purloining of literary matter by 
American Journals from their English contemporaries. Even the 
pulpit is not free from stain in this respect. It was only a few 
months ago that the sermons of a well-known London Divine 
were appropriated and published verbatim by a brother preacher 
in New York, and that on more than one occasion; but in no 
department of literature is this kind of thing so noticeable as 
in the journals devoted to music. In fact, the matter seems to 
have now reached a climax—there are no less than four musical 
journals inserting original matter written for The Orchestra ; two 
of them without even mentioning the source from which it came. 
There can of course be no reasonable objection to the copying of a 
good article from a contemporary, providing an acknowledgment 
is made to the paper from which it is taken, but when the bulk of 
a journal is made up of articles filched from English papers and 
passed off as original matter of the journal inserting them, it is 
high time that some protest was made against such an abuse of 
literary privilege. The class of journals we refer to, generally con- 
sist half of the music and words of English copyrighted songs, and 
part of the remainder of articles unblushingly purl»ined from 
English musical papers, with a few local notesadded. Th’ Orchestra 
indeed seems to be one of the reservoirs from which these draw 
their supplies. What would they do without English musical 
papers, for all that is worth reading in them is copied ? 

Mr. Whittingham’s translation of Jean Kleczynski’s Lectures 
on Chopin are also being copied as fast as they appear. 
We wonder when this sort of thing is going to end! At any rate 
we shall trust to the honour of our Transatlantic contemporaries to 
acknowledge the source from which they derive copied matter, as 
we are glad to be able to mention has been done in a straight- 
forward manner by the Chicago Musical Bulletin and Dwight's 
Musical Journal. 








ROYAL VISIT TO MANCHESTER. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of Edinburgh and 
Prince Leopold (Duke of Albany), accompanied by 
Prince Christian, paid a visit to Manchester on the 
12th ult. The immediate object of the visit was to 
encourage the musical classes of the Athenweum—a 
well-known educational institution in the city. In the 
evening their Royal Highnesseg attended a soirée in 
the Free Trade Hall, at which a yery large number of 
persons were present. 

The proceedings of the soirée were diversified by some 
excellent glee and part singing by the Atheneum 
Musical Society, under the direction of Dr. Hiles. The 
old English round entitled ‘‘ Summer is a-coming in,” 
sung by special desire of the Duke of Edinburgh, was 
admired and applauded, but its brevity seemed to take 
the audience by surprise, as it occupied only a few 
seconds. It is stated to have been composed by John 
Fornsett, a monk of Reading Abbey, in 1226, and to be 
the earliest piece of music in harmony that is known to 
exist. ; 

The Duke of Edinburgh, who presided, said his 
object was to enlist their sympathy on behalf of music, 
and more than that, to obtain an expression of their 
opinion that the time had arrived when the advance- 
ment of music in England should be promoted by the 
establishment of a central public institution ranking in 
importance with the natiqnal conservatoires on the 
Continent. 

Prince Leopold (Duke of Albany) then delivered an 
address, in which he said that music must be felt—its 
nature could not be explained and in a city like Man- 
chester, it would be lost time to enter into any statement 
of the nature and gdyantage of music as a civilising 





element. He might justly characterise it as a refiniy 
and elevating influence in common life, one of the best 
bonds of the family circle, and one of the keenest, purest 
and most delightful pleasures. The object of their 
gathering it had rightly been said was to urge the 
importance and desirability of establishing a nationa| 
conservatoire, or college of music, which should afford 
to students the same advantages as those which wers 
afforded in general learning by the universities and 
colleges of the country, and in other fine arts by the 
Government. At South Kensington the Royal Academy 
of Mu-ic and the National Training School were both 
working in that direction, and it could not be denied 
that in one sense there was already more music in 
England than in any othercountry. The number of 
public concerts in London during the season was 
astonishing, and far exceeded those of any foreign 
metropolis, and was on the increase every year. How 
was it, then, that with such abundance of music they 
often heard it said on the other side of the Channel that 
England was not a musical nation? No doubt the 
accusation was often accompanied by remarks exhibit- 
ing great ignorance of the past musical history of 
England, and our present condition. Still, admitting 
there was no truth in the accusation, they could not 
shut their eyes to the fact that the great artists whom 
England delighted to hear were, with a very few 
brilliant exceptions, foreigners. Then they had to 
complain of the over-concentration and the want of 
diffusion of music in England ; and that music, instead 
of forming a regular, steady part of life came in fits and 
starts. Give the people of England an opportunity to 
take a deep and intelligent interest in this greatest of 
all civilizers, and they would see that, from the highest 
to the lowest, they would embrace the opportunity. 
Music could infuse resolution into a body of soldiers— 
lighten their fatigue, and quicken their steps, even by 
the simple notes of the drum and fife. The remedy for 
the present state of things was the establishment of a 
national conservatgire, such as that at Paris or Vienna, 
with State subvention. He was not prepared to say 
that nothing had been done for music in England, but 
what he was urging in the way of State subvention was 
in behalf of a central institution. Scholarships should 
he founded with this view, and should be obtainable by 
open competition, There should be honorary fellow- 
ships to be bestowed upon persons eminent in the 
musical world; and fellowships should be established, 
carrying with them pecuniary advantages, to aid rising 
musicians in their profession. ; 

Prince Christian also spoke on the same subject. 

Addresses were subsequently delivered by the Arch: 
bishop of York and the Bishop of Manchester, the 
proceedings terminating with a vote of thanks to their 
Royal Highnesses for their visit. 


Various deductions are made by the Dailies as to the 
bearing of this meeting upon Music in England. ‘The 
Times sees atacit admission that Music is not i 
flourishing state among us. But be this as it may, the 
effect of Royal patronage with a people so loyal a6 the 
majority of Englishmen can scarcely fail to be beneficial. 
Encouraged by such “ signs of the times” as these, We 
look forward to the day, when an English Musioisn 
shall have as much chance of being h 
appreciated in his own country as foreigners art a 
present, 
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THE THROAT IN ITS RELATION TO SINGING. As the air enters the lungs through the windpipe, 


the air-cells, above depicted, are distended with the 
pure air, the oxygen of which is destined to penetrate 
throughout the entire system. 

The bronchial tubes (5 and 7), accurately shown in 
(Continued from page 155.) the above illustration, and recognized by the surround- 
ing black bands or rings, are at first exceedingly small. 
Vv. They, however, diametrically increase in size as they 
A Bir’s-EYE View oF THE ANATOMICAL STRUCTURE ascend, by the coalescing or union of smaller ones, 

oF THE THROAT. until they finally verge into two large pipes. The rings 

In order that the various subjects to be discussed | @bove alluded to are made up of a soft, bony material, 

hereafter may be appreciated by the general reader, and are for the express purpose of preserving the 
it will be absolutely necessary to briefly consider the | Potency of the tubes. re 

anatomical structure of the vocal organs. The lhe windpipe is formed by the joining together of 

apparatus for the production of sound is a combina- the two bronchial tubes. It is divided into two por- 

tion of three distinct organs, namely :— tions—the trachea (4), below, and the larynx (3), above. 

1, The lungs. Of all the parts which I have thus far described, 

2. The bronchial tubes. none interests us so muoh as the larynx, whose 

3. The windpipe. structure is wonderful beyond description. This little 

The lungs (Fig. 7) are the essential organs of | 984M, which is capable of producing such a great 
respiration. ‘They are two in number, placed one in | Variety of brilliant tones, is only from one and a half 
each side of the chest, and separated from each other | t0 two inches in length, and from three-quarters to one 
by the heart and several large blood vessels. The and a quarter inches in width, 
two lungs are called right (6) and left (8) respectively, In order that the larynx may be able to perform its 
from the side which they occupy. The right lung is functions properly, it must have a gertain amount of 
the largest, on account of the presence of the heart on | Stability, which enables it to preserve its peculiar 
the left side, which takes up considerable space. The shape—that of a triangular box. A get of small bone- 
weight of both lungs together is about forty-two like bodies, styled cartilages, perform this important 
ounces, the right lung being two ounces heavier than | duty. The cartilages of the larynx are nine in num- 
the left. The lungs are heavier in the maie than in ber, the principal of which are— 
the female. The pulmonary substance is composed Two thyroids. 
of an immense amount of little cells, called air-cells, | Two arytenoids. 
These, as is beautifully shown in the accompanying | Cricoid.— 
picture, surround a number of minute tubes, which Epiglottis. 
divide and subdivide like the branches of a tree. The remaining bones are small and insignificant, 

_ PME and need not be referred to here. 

The thyroid is the largest cartilage of the larynx, 
It is so called because it looks something like a shield ; 
the word thyroid being an adaptation from the Greek 
for shield. 

This bone forms the side of the larynx, and when 
joined with its fellow forms a triangle whose apex 
corresponds to the prominenge popularly known as 
‘‘Adam’s apple.” The thyroids can be easily felt in 
the neck of a lean person by pressing on both sides of 
the “apple.” It is also shown in Fig. 7 (1). The 
pomum Adami (Adam's apple) is the most prominent 
portion of the laryngeal box in front, its location being 
familiar to all. lt is more pronounced in the male 
than in the female, because in the latter sex a large 
glandular body is apt to cover it. 

The cricoid cartilage is so named from its resem- 
blance toa signet ring ; the above word being a deriva- 
tion from a Greek word meaning ring. This cartilage 
is located immediately beneath the box formed by the 
two thyroids, with the most important part, that which 
represents the signet, behind. The narrow circular 
Fig. 7—Lungs, Bronchial Tubes, Trachea, and Larynx. front part is shown in Fig. 7 (2). The drawing will 


A Series of Popular Papers by WuitrieLp Warp, 
A.M., M.D., Physician to the Metropolitan Throat 
Hospital, New York. 
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also give some idea of the relationship of the two 
cartilages. The subjoined cut is a perfect likeness of 
this cartilage when separated from the other car- 
tilaginous bodies. 

The arytenoid 
cartilages have al- 
ready been alluded 
to in connection 
with the laryngeal 
image. They re- 
ceive their name 
from their resem- 
blance to the mouth 
ofa pitcher. Ary- 
tenoid being from the Greek for pitcher. These bones 
are two small triangular bodies, placed on top of the 
cricoid in the two little depressions noticeable in 
the upper part of the thick or signet portion of 
this bone. The arytenoids are exceedingly im- 
portant from their peculiar action, and because they 
afford attachment to those wonderful little bodies the 
vocal cords. The arytenoids are loosely attached by 
a thin membrane to the top of the cricoid, which 
allows them to revolve inwards and outwards at will ; 
movements which account for the drawing together 
and separating of the vocal cords during phonatory 
acts. As will be shortly shown, several of the vocal 
muscles are attached to the arytenoids and regulate 
the characteristic action of these cartilages. 


Fig. 8—The Cricoid Cartilage. 


The epiglottis is a thin cartilage attached to the 


voice-box just above the “apple.” It has already 
been sufficiently referred to in connection with the 
laryngeal picture. 

Having obtained the framework or skeleton, so to 
speak, of the larynx, let us consider the several 
muscles which regulate the movements peculiar to 
this organ. In my description of the laryngeal 
muscles, I shall mention only those which preside 
over the movements of the vocal cords, and which 
I shall style the vocal muscles. In order that the 
function of these bodies be appreciated, it will be 
necessary to briefly allude to the movements that 
characterise the vocal cords. 

There are four of these movements, viz :— 

1. Adduction. 
2. Abduction, 
3. Tension. 

4- Relaxation. 

Adduction is the approximation or bringing to- 
gether of the vocalcords. During ordinary breathing, 
the cords lie along the sides of the larynx in a 
perfectly placid or relaxed state. When, however, 
a tone is to be produced, they become active, and 
approach each other in the middle of the tube. This 
action on the part of the vocal bodies is styled 
adduction. 

Abduction.—When the cords are approximated 
during phonatory acts, it is necessary that they 
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be frequently separated, in order that air may gain 
access to the lungs. This movement on the part 
of the vocal bands is styled abduction. If one of 
the cords should be paralyzed, and unable to thus 
separate, a serious impediment would be offered to 
respirations. 

Tension.—This act is a tightening of the vocal 
cords when adducted or broughttogether. This force 
is absolutely necessary to the production of certain 
portions of the vocal register, and will be fully de. 
scribed in a future article. 

Relaxation.—This action is the loosening of the 
vocal cords, and will be fully described in the article 
referred to above. 

The vocal muscles are divided into four sets or 
groups, namely ;— 

1. Adductors. 
2. Abductors. 
3. Tensors. 
4. Relaxors. 

Each one of these individual groups preside over a 
particular movement of the vocal bodies, and receives ” 
its name therefrom, 

The adductor muscles simply adduct or bring 
together the vocal cords, 

There are two of these muscles :— 

1. Arytenoid. 
2. Lateral-crico-arytenoid. 


Fig. 9.~View of the Larynx looking from above downwards, showing the 
Thyroid, Cricoid and Arytenoid Cartilages; also the Vocal Cords and Vocal 
Muscles, 


The arytenoid muscle is a single body, and '8 
situated between the two arytenoid cartilages. (Se 
Fig. 9.) It adducts the cords by drawing together 
the arytenoid cartilages, as the two vocal bodies a 
firmly attached thereto. Prax 

The lateral-crico-arytenoid is, as its name implies 
attached to the side of the cricoid and the base of the 
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arytenoid ; there are two of these muscular bodies, one 
on either side. They adduct the cords by pulling 
directly on the bases of each arytenoid, which causes 
them to revolve inwards. 

Adduction, then, consists of two movements: a 
drawing together of the arytenoids by the arytenoid 
muscle, and a revolving of these bones inwards by the 
jateral-crico-arytenoid. 

The abductor muscles abduct or separate the vocal 
bodies when they are approximated. 
represents this group, namely :— 

The posterior-crico-arytenoid. 

This muscle (see Fig. 9) separates the cords by 
revolving the arytenoids outwards, thus acting 
exactly contrary to the lateral-crico-arytenoid. As its 
name implies, it is attached to the back part of the 
cricoid cartilage and to the base of the arytenoid, and, 
like its antagonist, has a fellow on the opposite side. 

The tensors are represented by the crico-thyroid 
muscles. There are two of these muscles—one on 
either side—and they connect the thyroid and cricoid 
cartilages in front, occupying the space left between 
thesetwo cartilaginous bodies in front. (See Fig. 7.) 
They stretch the cords by pulling the thyroids down- 
wards, which act increases the distance between the 
two points of attachment of the vocal cords—the 
thyroids in front and the arytenoids behind. 

The relaxors of the vocal bodies are the thyro- 
atytenoids. These muscles, styled the vocal muscles 
par excellence, on account of their intimate relation to 
the vocal cords, run along the inner border of the vocal 
bodies, one On either side. They likewise have the 
same points of attachment as the cords, nainely, the 
thyroids in front and the arytenoids behind (See 
Fig. g.) They relax the cords by drawing together the 
two points of attachment of these bodies. 


A single muscle 


Vi. 
How weE SING. 


The Action of the Vocal Cords and Larynx.—The 
human voice is the most perfect of all musical instru - 
ments, and has for centuries served as a model for 
the construction of many contrivances whose sounds 
have delighted the ear. The action of the larynx 
during vocalization is one of the most beautiful 
ofall sights, and must be seen to be appreciated. 

For the production of the various tones which con- 
titute the voice, six elements are necessary :— 

1. Adduction of the vocal cords. 

2. Formation of the glottis. 

3. Vibration of the cords. 

4. Uniformity of action in the several sets of 
vocal muscles. 

5. The action of the air current. 

6. The movements of the voice-box. 

Adduction of the Vocal Cords.—During ordinary 
“sof breathing, whether air be drawn in or forced 





out of the lungs, the two vocal cords lie along the 
sides of the larynx in a perfectly flaccid and relaxed 
state, and no sound is heard except the faint whisper 
of the air passing through the windpipe. When, 
however, a sound is to be produced, the cords leave 
the sides of the air tube, and approach each other in 
the middle of this passage. This movement, as I 
have already stated, is called “adduction,” and is 
brought about by the direct action of the adductor 
muscles, the arytenoidens and the lateral-crico-ary- 
tenoidei. 

The ordinary breathing tube is thus transformed 
into a musical one. 

The Formation of the Glottis.—When the cords are 
adducted, a narrow interval is left between them. 
This opening extends throughout the whole length of 
the vocal bodies, and is called the glottis. The ex- 
istence of the glottis is absolutely necessary to vocal- 
ization, for it is through this space that the air 
current,—a most important factor in the production of 
sound—passes. , 

If the cords approximated closely throughout their 
whole extent, entirely abolishing the glottis, then the 
exit of the air wou!d be prevented, and the production 
of sound would be an utter impossibility. This very 
thing happens quite frequently from a neglected sore 
throat brought on by exposure to cold or atmospheric 
change. At first the cords swell a little from inflam- 
mation; if at this stage of the affection the condition 
is not recognised and treated properly, the swelling 
changes toa thickening from the formation of new 
tissue in the cords, and if this condition is not-mas- 
tered, it leads to what is known as chronic catarrh of 
the windpipe, a very persistent and troublesome 
disease. The simple swelling which I first alluded to 
can be speedily cured by the application of remedies 
directly to the cords, by means of little brushes, 
which can only be introduced into the throat by 
means of the laryngoscopic mirrors. When the 
swelling has passed on to thickening, a similar 
but much more prolonged course of treatment 
has to be adopted. Before proceeding any further, 
I wish to utter a warning against the pernicious 
habit of singing when the voice is roughened or 
hoarse. Hoarseness, when it comes on suddenly, 
is always a sign that the cords are more or less in. 
flamed, and that they should be kept perfectly still. 

There is another condition of the vocal cords which 
very frequently occurs, and that is when they come 
together the glottis is too wide for the production ofa 
musical tone; this state is known as non-approxima- 
tion, and may be very slight when the voice is only a 
little impaired, or very great when the voice is entirely 
lost. In this latter condition, when an attempt at 
singing is made, the cords do not leave the sides of 
the windpipe, but remain perfectly relaxed as in 
ordinary breathing. The vocal cords are then said to 
be paralyzed. For the cure of paralysis of the cords, 
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a very ingenious instrument has been devised. When 
this instrument is introduced into the windpipe, a 
spring is touched in its handle which allows a current 
of electricity to pass directly into the substance of the 
cords. ‘The voice has been frequently restored by a 
few applications of electricity in this manner, when all] 
ordinary methods have failed. The glottis varies in 
size according to the tone produced ; when the lowest 
note of the register is sounded it is widest and open 
throughout the whole length of the vocal cords; and 
as each successive tone in -the ascending scale is 
reached, the diameter of the glottis diminishes both 
as regards length and width; and this diminution 
increases until the highest notes are reached, when 
the opening is very small and narrow, and only con- 
fined to the central point of the edges of both vocal 


_ Fig. 10.—Image of Larynx, show- 
ing Vocal Cords widely separated, 
as in ordinary breathing. 1. Vocal 
Cords. 2. False \ocal Cords. 3. 
Arytenoids. 4. Epiglottis. 


Fig. 11.—Image of Larynx, show- 
ing Cords brought together or ad- 
ducted, and the formation of the 
Glottis. 1. Vocal Cords. 2. False 
Vocal Cords. 3. Glottis. 


By a careful study of these two drawings, the two 


elements already described, namely, adduction of the 
vocal cords and the formation of the glottis, will be 
readily understood. 

It has been asserted in some works on the voice 
that, during the production of musical tones, the first 
act of the vocal cords is to approximate closely, thus 
destroying the opening of the glottis, and that these 
bodies are forced apart by a strong current of air. 

This statement according to my experimentation is 
a fallacy ; for the only persons in whom I have seen 
this preliminary obliteration of the glottis, were those 
whose vocal organs were in some way affected by 
disease. I have many times seen this phenomenon 
in cases where the vocal bodies were relaxed or 
congested. 

The Vibration of the Cords.—This element is of the 
greatest importance to the production of the singing 
voice. The cords are set into vibration by the air 
current, as it passes with a greater or less degree of 
velocity through the glottis. 

The number of vibrations which the vocal bodies 
make in any given period of time, depends entirely 
upon the location of the tone in the scale. The 
amount required for the intonation of the lowest 
note of the register is the least ; while that necessary 
for the production of the highest note, will be the 
greatest. 


In order that the cords shall vibrate properly there 
must be :— 





<== 

Uniformity of action between the several sets of 
vocal muscles.—Presuming that adduction and ah. 
duction are correctly performed in a given case, let us 
watch the larynx during vocalization, and see if we 
can ascertain in what manner the two remaining 
forces—tension and relaxation—perform the arduous 
duties imposed upon them. 

The amount of tension required for the production 
of any particular musical note depends entirely upon 
the position which it occupies in the voice register; 
thus, for the production of the lowest note, the least 
tension is required; for the sounding of the highest 
note, the greatest amount is necessary—the vocal cords 
being stretched to their utmost. When the highest 
note is reached, if an attempt be made to advance in 
the slightest degree, no vibrations will occur, for the 
simple reason that the amount of tension required 
cannot be produced. 

The strings of a violin will serve as a good illustra. 
tion of this point. It is well known that when the 
bow is drawn over any one of the violin strings, if 
such a string be loose, the resulting note will be very 
low and feeble. Now, supposing you desired to use 
the instrument, what would you proceed to do? Why, 
you would immediately turn the screw by means of 
which the string is tightened until the proper note is 
reached. At every turn of the screw the pitch of the 
string is raised, and this will be the case as long as 
the string will allow itself to be stretched. Each 
string has its limits of tension, beyond which it will 
be impossible to go without breaking. 

In the case of the human musical instrument, the 
tensor muscles act the part of the violin strings, and 
tighten the vocal cords—the reeds of the larynx—ina J 
similar manner. The effect which is produced upon 
the voice, by the movement styled relaxation, is exactly 
the reverse of that which has just been described with 
reference to tension. 

During vocalization, when it is necessary to change 
from a higher to a lower note, the aid of the relaxor 
muscles is especially invoked. 

These muscles perform their important duty by 
pulling together the two points of attachment of the 
vocal cords—the thyroid cartilage in front, and the 
arytenoids behind. This action must, of necessity, 
loosen the bands. As with tension, the amount of 
relaxation which must be exerted upon the vocal 
bodies depends entirely upon the position of the note 
in the scale, that required for the sounding of the 
lowest note being the greatest. To sum up the above 
statements: during the singing of the middle note of 
the register of any voice, all other things being equal, 
the two forces, tension and relaxation, must be exerte 
in the same degree ; when, however, a higher tone ‘ 
required, the tensor muscles overbalance the relaxors ; 
but when a lower note is sounded, the relaxor muscles 
must overbalance the tensors. ees 

The relaxor muscles, from their peculiar relationship 
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to the cords, and because they regulate in a great 
measure the many different shapes which the glottis 
assumes during vocal action, have been styled the 
yocal muscles par excellence. 

The Action of the Air Current.—The air which is 
contained in the lungs or human bellows, and which 
isforced up therefrom through the windpipe, is the 
motor power of the vocal instrument. 

One can hardly estimate the influence which the 
lungs exert upon singing. Unless respiration be 
properly performed, and the air be discharged from 
the pulmonary organs in the correct way, the resulting 
tones must be faulty. The air in its passage through 
the glottis sets the two cords vibrating. Generally 
speaking, the higher the note—that is, the greater the 
rapidity of vibration—the swifter must the air pass 
through the vocal cords and vice versd. 

In the production of some tones, the air current has 
adirect influence upon the size of the glottis. This 
element, when powerful, makes the above opening 
smaller, by pushing directly on the under surface of 
the cords. This effect is especially noticeable in the 
rendition of the higher notes, where the glottis is 
extremely fine. A point which I neglected to speak 
of in connection with the formation of the glottis, but, 
which, however, will be more intelligible here, is, that 
the diameters of this.opening are greater during the 
production of the lowest notes, and smaller during the 
singing of the higher ones. 

The Movements of the Voice-box.—If you will grasp 
the upper portion of the larynx firmly in front, and in 
the neighbourhood of the pomum Adami, and run up 
the scale with your voice, you will find that as the 
tones become higher and higher this portion of the 
windpipe will gradually elevate itself, until the highest 
note is reached, when it will have attained its greatest 
height, having been drawn up to a point nearly ona 
level with the chin. _ If now you will descend the scale 
you will notice the larynx lower itself until a low point 
is arrived at, when it will regain its original position. 

As the two vocal cords are attached to the thyroid 
cartilage immediately behind the prominence of the 
apple, and as this attachment is very firm, every time 
the larynx rises and falls, the cords must necessarily 
do likewise. 

What changes in the relations of the parts are pro- 
duced by this series of movements? Why, every 
time the windpipe rises the distance between the vocal 
cords and the outlets for air—the extremities of the 
human musical instrument—is lessened, and every 
time the windpipe falls this distance must be increased, 
and as the larynx, and with it the vocal bodies, rises 
with every tone of the ascending scale, it will naturally 
be inferred that for the production of the higher notes 
the distance from the cords to the outlets for air must 
be less than that required for the sounding of the 
lower notes and vice versd. By directing your at- 
tention to a set of organ pipes, a good illustration of 





this point will be obtained. There you will see that 
the distance from the depression, and slit located in 
the front of each tube, to the top of the pipe, varies 
according to the note it is producing, the interval 
being greatest in the pipe which gives forth the lowest 
note, and least in the tube which sounds the highest 
note. 

Although the voice can be produced at the instant, 
all the six different acts enumerated above do not take 
place at once. The cords come together; the glottis 
is formed ; and the larynx assumes its position in the 
neck. Simultaneously, tension quickly follows, and 
is instantly succeeded by the passage of the air current 
through the glottis, and the vibration of the cords. 

There are three distinct registers to each voice: 
namely, the chest, the falsetto, and the head. 

In the formation of the chest register the vocal 
bodies vibrate throughout their whole extent, that is 
to say throughout their whole length and breadth, and 
all the six elements just described enter in their fullest 
extent. 

In the formation of the falsetto register, vibration 
occurs only in the free edges of the cords. 

The head register can only be produced in wind- 
pipes characterized by long vocal cords. For its 
formation it is necessary that the lower half of the 
glottis be closed so that the air current shall pass only 
through the upper half of this opening, by which 
means the upper half only of the cords are set into 
vibration, not however through their whole breadth, 
but only in the free edges. 

There are several minor points in connection with 
the physiological action of the cords which I have 
purposely omitted, as they would have a direct ten- 
dency to confuse and render more intricate this beauti 
ful subject. 

The Action of the Soft Palate.—The soft palate, or, 
as it is technically called, velum pendulum palati, 
plays a most important part in the production of the 
voice; unless its action be correct, true singing will 
be out of the question. In the first place let us take 
a view of the anatomy of the back of the mouth, in 
order that the exact position of the soft palate may be 
properly located in the minds of all. There exists in 
the majority of singers a great deal of confusion as to 
what particular organ should be designated by the 
name of palate. The majority of these individuals 
think that it is the little grape-shaped body which is 
suspended in the middle of the cavity of the mouth. 
This is a grave error, as the name of the latter organ 
is the uvula. 


(To be continued.) 





A Cuorat Evensone with orchestral accompaniment, in aid of 
the funds of “ Ye Antiente Fraternitie of Ye Rahere Almoners,’”’ 
was given on Tuesday evening, December 13, 1881, in the Prio 
Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, London, 
E.C. The selections included the Advent music from the 
“* Messiah.” 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 


At the Saturday Concert on the 8rd Dee. the works 
performed were, the Overture to Sterndale Bennett's 
** Naiads,” Saint-Saens’ Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, 
No. 2, Schumann's Symphony in B flat No. 1, a 
Polonaise for Pianoforte by Liszt, and Airs from the 
Ballet in Mendelssohn's ‘* Wedding of Comacho.” The 
pianist on this occasion was Miss Agnes Bartlett, who 
made her first appearance before an English audience. 
A pupil of Liszt, she exhibited a great amount of the 
technical ability which he generally imparts to his 
pupils. Her rendering of her master’s Polonaise and 
of Saint Saens’ Concerto was in every way praiseworthy, 
and met with much approbation. Miss Annie Marriot 
and, we believe, her sister, who appears under the 
name of Miss Edith Millar, were the vocalists. They 
sang Handel's duo, ‘* How lovely is thy face,” and Miss 
Millar gave Handel's ‘ Lascia ch’ io pianga” very 
acceptably. 

On the 10th December a new violinist, M. Marsick, 
made his first bow to the Crystal Palace audience, and 
at once established himself as a first-class performer. 
He chose the No. 4 Violin Concerto in D, of Vieuxtemps, 
and subsequently played solos of his own writing, and 
others by Senor Sarasate. In all these works he dis- 
played an extraordinary acquaintance with and a 
complete mastery over the instrument. He was en- 
cored in a Gipsy Dance of Sarasate’s, and his debat was 
distinctly a success. Beethoven’s No, 2 Symphony 
in D was admirably performed by the band, who ob- 
tained an encore for the Gavotte from ‘* Mign n.” 
The remaining items were selections from Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s ‘ Tempest,” consisting of the “ Dance of 
Nymphs and Reapers,” ‘ Solemn and Strange Music 
and Banquet Dance,” and the Overture to the Fourth 
Act. Miss Anna Williams sang Mr. Parry’s “ Air of 
the Spirit of the Hour,” from his ‘* Prometheus Unboud” 
Liszt's ‘“ Kennst da das Land,” and ‘“* Where the bee 
sucks,” from the ‘* Tempest.” 

On the 17th December Mr. Manns resigned his 
baton to Mr. Henry Leslie, who included in the pro- 
gramme his first and (at present) only Symphony, 
which bears the title of ‘ Chivalry.” The Symphony 
is divided into four parts, entitled respectively ‘* Youth,” 
‘* Love,” “ Play,” and ‘** War, Death, Glory.” The first 
movement is very cleverly constructed, thoroughly 
original, fresh, and melodious throughout; the same 
may fitly be said of the second and the third, which 
latter, in the form of a Scherzo is intended to represent 
a dance or scene of movement in the hall of the castle 
at night.” The fourth movement is, naturally, martial 
and stirring, and is written in a bold, vigorous style. 
The Symphony made a great impression on its hearers, 
and was warmly applauded. M. Marsick appeared at 
this Concert for the second time, and confirmed the 
good opinion formed on his first appearance. His solo 
was Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto. The other instru- 
mental works were the ‘‘ Feramors” Ballet music, and 
Mozart’s Overture ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” Miss Mary 
Davies was the vocalist. ' 





ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
At the Alexandra Palace the Pantomime, which 


was produced on Christmas Eve, is from the pen of 
Mr. Frank W. Green, and is entitled, ‘‘ Hop o’ My 
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Thumb.” The music is by Mr. Meyer Lutz. Tho 
Transformation, the Ballet, and the Palace Scenes 
have been painted by Messrs. Grieve and Son the 
Diorama representing the road to Ogreland, and 
the rest of the scenery, by Messrs. T. Rogers and on 
The Ballets are personally superintended by Mdme. 
Katti Lanner, whose pupils in the National School for 
Dancing, connected with Her Majesty’s Theatre, hayg 
been engaged for the divertissements. The production 
has been entrusted to Mr. George Conquest, jun 
whose success in the “Yellow Dwarf” Pantomime, at 
the Alexandra Palace in 1875, was so marked. Mr, 
Conquest played the part of the Giant Ogriferous, th 
other principal characters being supported by Messrs, 
Sam Wilkinson, Nye, Watty Brunton, Matt Gordon 
Mdmes. Pattie Mortimer, Annie Robe, Lilian Adair 
Constance Brabazon, Madeline Brabazon, Minnie Inch, 
&c. The comic scenes have been arranged by Mr, 
Reuben Inch, who plays Clown. The Pantomime, 
however, is only one of many attractions provided by 
Messrs. Jones and Barber, the Lessees, other principal 
features being the engagement of the great Blondin to 
walk the high rope in the Central Hall ; evening per. 
formances of Donizetti's Opera, ‘‘ L’ Elisir d' Amore,” by 
Mdme. Blanche Cole and company ; the Circus, under 
the direction of Mr. A. Henry; an Exhibition of Ever. 
green Plants and Christmas Fruit; Fairyland Illuui- 
nations and Promenade Concerts. The system of 


giving seats at every entertainment witLout extra fee 
beyond that of admission has been adopted. 








CONCERTS. 


Union Caapet, Isuineron.—A very opportune and 
successful series of Sacred Concerts are being held at 
this chapel under the title of ‘“‘ Evenings for the 
People.” We attended the one given on the 2nd ulto., 
when the well-known M. Alex. Guilmant, of the Con- 
servatoire, Paris, was solo organist. The building 
was crowded long before the Concert began, and there 
was scarcely standing room to be had during the 
remainder of the evening. The first piece on the pro- 
gramme was a Prelude and Fugue in D Minor, by 
Clérambault, stated to be then played for the first time. 
This was followed by a Marche Funebre et Chant 
Seraphique, written by M. Guilmant in memory of his 
mother. The March is a stately composition, at times 
of wonderful pathos. An inverted pedal upon G leads 
into the Chant, the melody of which was given out on 
the pedals with an arp-ggio accompaniment for the 
hands, played by the composer upon the swell with 
closed shutters, thereby producing an excellent effect. 
Miss Mary Davies sang “‘ Farewell, ye limpid streams, 
in a very finished and artistic manner, and would cet 
tainly have been applauded to the very echo had not 
applause been strictly prohibited in deference to the 
character of the building. Then came a Fugue by 
Buxtehude, and a Romance and Musette, by Chauvet— 
compositions of great intrinsic merit, and rendered byM. 
Guilmant in a manner altogether beyond criticism. Mr. 
Arthur Thompson sang “‘ Come unto me” with greatfeel 
ing. Itshould be mentioned that Mr. Fountain Meet, 
the chapel organist, accompanied the vocal parts of the 
performance, ‘To this succeeded a Fugue, by Bach, 
C Minor, and a Sonata Pontificale, by the late J. Y. 
Lemmens, who was the instructor of M. Guilmant 
some considerable period. After this came # D 
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«Love Divine,” by the two vocalists of the evening— 
very effective. Then some selections from Schumann 
and Couperin, and an Improvisation by Guilmant. 
The subject chosen was the hymn tune known as ‘ St. 
Petersburg,” which was treated by him in his usual 
scholarly and elaborate style. It is rarely that the 
two gifts of composing and extemporising are united in 
one individual as they are in M. Guilmant. A Scherzo 
Symphonique, by the same composer, played for the 
first time, concluded a very instructive and enjoyable 
evening. The tones of the splendid instrument pos- 
sessed by this chapel are heard to great advantage, the 
building being nearly in the form of an octagon, and 
ossessing remarkably good acoustical properties. 

“Qrpoevs” Amateur OrcaestraL Socrety.— The 
members of this Society gave a concert at St. 
Andrew's Hall, Newman Street, on Wednesday, the 7th 
ult. The contents of the programme was as follows :— 
Overture, ‘* Crown Diamonds ”' (Auber) ; Song, ‘I fear 
no foe” (Pinsuti); Mr. Alway: Gavotte, ‘“‘ Mignon ”’ 
(Thomas) ; Song, ‘‘ Robert, toi que j'aime” (Meyerbeer) ; 
by Miss Beatrice Wade, who gave a rendering of this 
well-known song; ‘A Shadow ” (Tuddenham) ; 
“Impromptu, C sharp Minor” (Chopin). Miss Cowell 
gave two piano solos. Her execution was very good. 
Then came a song, ‘‘ Thinking of thee ’ (Blumenthal), 
by Mr. G. Knight, very carefully rendered. Song, ‘* The 
better land’ (Cowen), by Miss Lucas. This young lady 
sings very well and was loudly encored. March, 
« Tannhduser ” (Wagner); Overture, ‘‘ Der Freischutz” 
(Weber). Miss Beatrice Wade, sang ‘Cherry ripe” 
(Horne), as successfully as she sang in the former 
pertof theevening. Handel's “I rage, I melt, I burn,” 
“Q ruddier than the cherry,” given by Mr. Alway 
in a very creditable manner. Selection, ‘‘ Gems of 
Scotland ” (Sibold) ; Song, “ Olivia” (Cotsford Dick), 
Miss Lucas ; Song, ‘‘ Allinall” (Cowen), Mr. Knight; 
AMarch, ‘ Le Prophete” (Meyerbeer), concluded a 
very pleasent evening. The orchestra was in excellent 
form, and the whole affair did great credit to the con- 
ductor, Mr. Sargeant. 

Town Hatz, Porrar.—There was a Scotch Concert 
held here on Saturday evening, the 10th ult., by Mr. 
G.H.L. Edwards. The artists engaged were—Vocalists, 
Miss Agnes Larkcom, A.R.A.M., Miss Coyte Turner, 
Mr.C. A. White, R.A.M., Mr. Joseph Hay, Mr. Henry 
Prenton. Instrumentalists—Solo Pianoforte and Accom- 
panist, Mr. George H. L. Edwards. Bagpipe, Mr. John 
Mackenzie. Reciter, Mr. H. Dacres Smith. Director 
Mr. F. ©. Daff. The performance was fairly good. 

Taz Axsert Institute, Wuinpsor.—A _Pianoforte 
Recital was given here on Monday evening, the 19th 
ut, by Mr. Oscar Beringer, with Miss Cecilia Fuller 
& vocalist, Hermann Franke, solo violin, Miss 
Randegger, solo pianoforte. Our reporter was not able 
4 attend, but Mr. Oscar Beringer’s name is a guarantee 
of the excellence of the performance. 

Geraro House, Barnssury.—The Pupils of the 
Misses Losecamp held their Annual Entertainment on 
the 15th ulto. Miss M. Jung played Der Freischiitz 
(Weber) with precision. In addition to playing several 
Pianoforte pieces, the Misses Strickland sang ‘‘ Won't 
you buy my pretty flowers” and ‘ Better bide awe,” 
for which they gained an encore. A Trio by the 

isses Jung was well played. Miss J. Edwards gave 
4 careful rendering of the “ Fairy Wedding Waltz.” 

E. Duncan contributed ‘ Annie o’ the banks o’ 





Dee.” The Misses Evans sang a Duet. A selection from 
Wagner's Tannhduser was well executed by Miss Jung,who 
also played the ‘‘ Halberdier's March.” Miss H. Marks 
gave a selection from J Puritani, and Miss M. Marks, 
Zampa, with expression and brilliancy. The programme 
included several minor pieces which call for no special 
mention. There was a very successful attempt at 
Amateur Theatricals by Messrs. Strickland, Marks, F. 
Glover, L. Cheshire, L. Spring, Myers, A. Martin, F. L, 
Linton, and A. Spring, which was greatly appreciated 
by the company. 

Tue Mustoan Artists’ Socrery.—The twenty-third 
performance of new compositions took place on 
Saturday, December 17, at the Royal Academy of 
Music, Hanover Square, at which were performed the 
following :—Quartet, No. 8, in E minor, Strings, 
H. C. Banister; Song, “ Fifty years,” E. Aguilar; 
Sonata, in G minor, pianoforte and violin, Edward 
Sharp ; Songs, (a) ‘‘ Ballade of Sleep,” (b) “ Ballade of 


Autumn.” W. Creser; Sonata in F, pianoforte and 
violoncello, Algernon Ashton; Allegro con brio, 
Andante sdstenuto, Allegro frescamente. Song, 


‘Ghost love,” Duncan Hume; Duet, ‘ Yea, like as 
a father,” Dr. Jacob Bradford, violin and violoncello 
obbligato; Quintet, Strings, In Memoriam of J. Lea 
Summers, who died July 8, 1881. 








THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 





On the first Saturday in December, the Quartet which 
Beethoven dedicated to Count Razoumowski, and which 
is his Op. 50, No. 1. in F major, was the opening item, 
followed by Haydn's Trio in C major for pianoforte and 
strings; Schumann’s Miirchenbiller, Op. 118, for 
pianoforte and violoncello, and Beethoven's Sonata, 
Appasionate in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte alone. 
The executants were Madlle. Janotha, MM. Straus, 
Ries, Hollander and Piatti. The vocalist was Mr. 
Santley. 

On Monday, 5th December, a novelty, in the shape of 
a pianoforte quartet composed by Mr. Alexander 
Campbell Mackenzie, was produced and met with un- 
qualified approval. Mr. Mackenzie’s most recent work 
of importance is his secular Cantata, entitled ‘ The 
Bride,” which he composed expressly fcr the Festival at 
Worcester, and which met with great success. We 
have also heard his ‘Scottish Rhapsody” at the 
Crystal Palace, and there again he made his mark. 
With regard to the quartet, Mr. Mackenzie evidences 
an amount of skill and a fertility of invention which 
ure generally the characteristics of musicians of a much 
riper age than thirty-four. The tendency, now and 
again, is to diffuseness and over-elaboration, but much 
of this can be forgiven in consideration of the sterling 
worth of the work itself. The leading movement is an 
Allegro, marked ‘‘ Ma moderato e tranquillo” in E flat 
major, and is very effective, and in some parts extremely 
melodious, with pianoforte accompaniments. of a grace- 
ful character, which, in the hands of Mr. Charles Hallé 
whom the composer has dedicated his work) were 
aultlessly rendered. Following this is a Scherzo in 
rondo form, with somewhat elaborate episodical matter. 
This movement so greatly pleased the audience that a 
strong attempt was made to obtain an encore, which 
was of course not permitted. The gem of the work in 
our opinion is the Adagio, which has a most plaintive 
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theme with a certain touch of Scottish sentiment about 
it. The theme is then worked out in five variations, 
which are clever and very pleasing, but lack variety in 
their treatment. ‘The finale is a movement of an 
extremely animated character, though here again diffuse- 
ness shows itself to an extent which, in some degree, 
mars the excellence of the work ; and this characteristic 
is observable in this movement even more than in the 
opening Allegro. The finale is worked out with un- 
flagging energy and spirit to the end. MM. Halle, 
Straus, Hollander, and Piatti were the executants. The 
reception of the quartet was in every way a favourable 
one, and we shall be heartily pleased to have another 
opportunity this season of hearing it. A couple of 
other novelties were given at this Concert in the shape 
of a Prelude and Fugue in C minor by Mozart, and an 
exquisite Allegro in the same key from an unfinished 
quartet of Schubert’s. As his solo Mr. Hallé chose 
Schubert's Fantasia Sonata in G major, Op. 78. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd sang with great taste Mendelssohn's 
‘* Garland” and Clay’s ‘I'll sing the songs of Araby.”’ 
The concluding item was Beethoven’s well-known 
variations on ‘‘Ich binder Schneider, Kakadu”’ for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 

On Saturday, 10th Dec. the following was the pro- 
gramme :— 
Quartet, in D minor, for two Violins, Viola, and 

Violoncello . os oe ba .. Cherubini, 
MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, aud Piatti. 

Song, ‘* Tender and true ” . Sullivan. 


Miss Santley. 
aa ~ Schumann. 
Chopin. 
Rubinstein. 


Novellette, in F major 
Berceuse, in D flat major 
Valse Allemande, in F major : - 
For Pianoforte alone. 
Madlle. Janotha. 
Largo, from Fifth Sonata, for Violoncello, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment oa “a 
Signor Piatti. 


Boccberini. 


Rubinstein. 
Arthur Thomas. 


‘*Du bist wie eine Blume”’ 
Songs, {i Chanson d’ Avril” ws 
Miss Santley. 
Quintet, in E flat, Op. 44, for Pianoforte, two i 
Violins, Viola, and Violoncello ie .. Schumann. 
Madlle. Janotba, MM. Straus, L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. 


The programme on the 12th December contained an 
extremely interesting item in the shape of Schubert's 
Ottet in F, Op. 166, for two violins, viola, clarinet, 
horn, bassoon, violoncello, and double bass. Owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining the full score of this 
Ottet, two of the movements, a graceful Andante with 
variations, and a Minuetto and Trio, have hitherto 
been omitted from the performances, but on this occasion 
the Ottet was given in its entirety, and was heartily 
applauded. The remainder of the programme con- 
sisted of a Nocturne and Polonaise, both in C minor, 
of Chopin's (marvellously well played by Mdlle. 
Janotha, who was several times recalled), Mozart’s E 
major Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, and three 
Songs by Miss Carlotta Elliott, viz., Moscheles’ 
‘‘ Friiblingslied,” Mendelssohn’s ‘ Zuleika,” and 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ Pack clouds away,” with the clarinet 
obbligato, by Mr. Lazarus. Mr. Deacon officiated at 
the pianoforte, and acquitted himself with great ability 
and judgment. 

On Saturday, the 17th, a Beethoven afternoon was 
given, as will be seen by the following programme :— 
Quartet, in E flat, Op. 74, for two Violins, Viola, 


and Violoncello .. +: we a -. Beethoven. 
MM. Hollander, L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
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Song, ‘* Thou’rt passing hence.” te = 
Mr. Santley. 
Sonata, in C minor (‘The Moonlight”), for Piano- 
forte alone .. * 


Sullivan, 


Beethoven, 
+ Beethoven, 


Madlle. Janotha. 
Romance, in F, for Violin és 
mY Herr Straus. 
ong, ‘‘ Medje.” .. oa as si 0 
Mr. Santley. — 
Grand Trio, in B flat, Op. 97, for Pianoforte, Violin, 
and Violoncello... ee 


Madlle. Janotha, MM. Hollander, and Piatt 
These Concerts will be resumed on the 2nd instant, 


Beethoven, 
i. 








DRAMA. 


Tre Haymarxet.—Mr. Tom Taylor's play of * Ply 
and Passion”’ is retained at this theatre for the holidays, 
This play was first produced at the Olympic in 1858 
and was then very successful. The programme als 
includes the one-act comedy, ‘‘ A Lesson.” 

Tue Lyceum re-opened on _ Boxing-night with 
the three-act comedy, by Mr. James Albery, “ Ty 
Roses,” in which Mr. Irving takes the character of 
Digby Grant, and Mr. Davis James is specially engage 
as Our Mr, Jenkins. Miss Ellen Terry does not appear 


on the stage again until the production of “ Romeo and 


Juliet.” 

Tne Apetput.— It’s Never Too Late to Mend” yill 
occupy the stage for a few days longer, when it will 
make way for a new piece from the pen of Mr. Pettitt, 
entitled, ‘* Taken from Life.” 

Vaupevitite.— The Halfway House” will form an 
attractive holiday performance, abounding as it doe 
in such excellent fun and laughter-creating episodes, 

Tue Princess’s.—This theatre continues Mr. Sims’ 
delightful drama, ‘* The Lights of London,” the characters 
by Messrs. George Rignold, Speakman, Willard, 
Beauchamp, Peach, Doone, Coote, &c., and George 
Barrett ; Mdmes. Eastlake, Ormsby, Eugenie Edwards, 
&e., and Stephens. The performance is preceded 
by ‘‘ A Photographic Fright.” 

Sr. James’s Toeatre.—Mr. F. W. Robertson's three 
act comedy, ‘* Home,” held the boards for the last month, 
and the production of Mr. Pinero’s new and original 
play, ‘ The Squire,” comes too late for notice in this 
issue. 

Tse Srranp Tueatre.— Olivette” is not to be te 
moved till next March, when this house closes for 
extensive alterations. There is a slight change in the 
cast, 

Drury Lanz.—Mr. Augustus Harris, with his usual 
enterprise and faith in the public appreciation, bis 
this year produced the most gorgeous, as well as 
longest, of all the Christmas pantomimes. ‘ Robins 
Crusoe” is written by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, aol 
“invented by Mr. Harris. Miss Fanny Leslie # 
Robinson Crusoe, Mr. Harry Payne is Clown, Mh 
Melbourne, Harlequin, Mr. Tully Lewis, Pantalom, 
Mdlles. Mariette D’Auban and Clara Fisher, Colum 
bines, and Mr. Charles Ross, Policeman, X. actel 
well, and imparted such @ spirit of genuine fan inl 
the piece as made it among the most successful 
pantomimes ever produced at this popalar house. 

Covent Garpen.—Promenade Concerts have, 2 
natural course of events, given place to pantomime, 
Mr. Gwyllym Crowe and his excellent orchestra 
still there. The title that Mr. W. Younge has 
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for his pantomime is “‘ Little Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue, 
and the Little Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe.” The 
story in the orthodox one of good and evil in conflict. 
There is a wolf, lupesteferous, who desires to gobble up 
the sheep of Bo-peep, and who calls to his aid the 
demon Hategood with his attendant spirits, Fraud, 
Might, Avarice, Revenge, &c. On the side of virtue is 
Queen Flora, supported by Honesty, Right, Kindness, 
and Love. There are some very clever transformation 
scenes, Which received the deserved applause of the 
house. 

Sranparp THEATRE.—‘‘ Sinbad the Sailor; or, The 
Genii of the Diamond Valley,” was presented for, the 
frst time on Boxing Night. The pantomime is from 
the pen of Mr. John Douglass, who has for twenty years 
past been the author of Standard Christmas pieces, and 
this is among the best of his productions. The music is 
lively, and the scenery all that could be wished, the 
transformation scene being a marvel of that species of 
ingenuity. The Theatre was crowded on Boxing Night 
with a thoroughly good-humoured Christmas audience, 
who received the performance with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. 


IRELAND. 


Betrast, Der. 26th. 

The ‘“‘ Messiah” was produced in the Ulster Hall on 
the night of the 21st, in aid of the Building Fund for 
providing Workshors in Belfast for Industrious Blind. 
The members of the various musical socicties lent their 
services. There was a good band and capital chorus, 
Mr. Fred C. Smythe, Mus. Bac., being the conductor. 
The solos were all successfully undertaken by local 
amateurs. It isa long time since there has been in 
Belfast such an admirable performance of Handels’ 
great oratorio. 

On the night of the 22nd inst. the new Theatre 
Royal (of which the sole proprietor and manager is 
Mr. J. F. Warden) was opened. It was on the 8th of 
June last that the former building was destroyed by 
fire. In the afternoon of that day Mr. Warden tele- 
graphed to Mr. Phipps, the celebrated architect of 
London, to come over and make arrangements for the 
erection of a new theatre; and before a week had 
elapsed a numerous company of workmen were busily 
employed laying the foundation of the splendid edifice 
which on the night of Thursday last was inaugurated 
inthe presence of a large and enthusiastic audience. 
The opening play was Lord Lytton’s comedy of 
“Money,” with Mr. Barry Sullivan as Alfred Evelyn. 
It had been arranged that Mr. Warden should take the 
part of (7raves—a character which he plays remarkably 
well—but in consequence of an accident which he 
sustained a few days previously in the theatre he was 
table todo so. However, at the close of the comedy, 
Which was produced in excellent style, Mr. Warden 
appeared upon the stage amid loud and prolonged 
thers, and delivered an address to his patrons, con- 
tluding with some lines specially written for the 
occasion by Mr. §. K. Cowan, a local poet. 

“ Richeliew"”” was produced on the following night— 
4rd inst.—Mr. Sullivan, of course, appearing as the 
Cardinal. Immediately afterwards Mr. Warden was 
Pesented on the stage with a testimonial from the 

blic of Belfast. This consisted of a sum of seven 





guineas, together with a beautiful bracelet set 





in diamonds for Mrs. Warden. There was also an 
address to Mr. Warden in which it was stated :— 
‘Your many friends believe that the time has come 
for carrying out their long-formed intention of testifying 
their appreciation of your successful efforts to promote 
the interests of the drama and of histrionic art. You 
will permit us, therefore, in their behalf to attest their 
grateful recognition of all you have done, during a long 
residence in Belfast, to maintain the high character of 
the stage as a school of culture and as an exponent of 
those loftier emotions which give grace to life and 
incentive to virtue. 
guardian of the purity of the stage, and the watchful 
assertor of its moral dignity. The regret of all for the 
sudden calamity which left your theatre in ruins is 
equalled only by their confidence that the momentary 
interruption of your work was but the prelude of a 
future fraught with richer rewards and greater suc- 
cesses.”’ On the succeeding Christmas Eve and also on 
Boxing-night “ Richard the hird” was played. 


You have been the zealous 


The Ulster Hall having been during the entire 


autumn and up to the beginning of December occupied 


as a temporary theatre, the Musical Associations were 
somewhat embarrassed in their operations as regards 
concert-giving. The Philharmonic Scciety have, how- 
ever, managed to give two of their concerts—one in 
St. Mary’s Hall in the early part of the season, and 
another in the Ulster Hall on the 6th inst. The former 
was & miscellaneous concert at which a company of 
artists appeared ; the latter was what was designated 
‘‘ historical,” and in it none save members of the 
Society took part. It, too, might have been termed 
‘miscellaneous,’ and I may state that it was ex- 
ceedingly dry. 








‘ 
NEW MUSIC. 
[R. Cocks & Co.] 
‘At the Window.” Song. By Josnru L. Rorcken. 
A very sweet and effective song. 
‘“* Falling Leaves.” Song. By H. Continawoop Banxs. 
Exceedingly good. 
‘* For Ever and a Day.” Song. By Sucnur Cuampion. 
A capital song for an encore. 
“ Gyp.” Song. By Ciro Pixsovti. 
A brilliant and taking concert song, with pleasing accompani- 
ment. 
The Sunflower. By Cryrtis, 
A dance in Gavotte style. (With a separate Cornet Part, 
Very well written, and taking. 





{[R. Anprews (Manchester).! 
I Must Sleep Now. Words by Seuim Roruwevu, Music by R. 
ANDREWS. 
A death song, written in a mournful strain, with an accompani- 
ment for piano and harmonium. 





(Brewer & Co.) 
Oh Sing again, Composed by Auice E. Eyres. 
A pleasant little song, evidently the work of a novice in com- 
position. Miss Eyres will doubtless do better at a second attempt. 





{Lamborn Cook. } 
“ Day now is Breaking.” Dur. By Masint, 
A pretty and effective duet, 
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Kenilworth. Minuet for the Pianoforte. 


Masters. 
An attractive piece without great diffiulties for the executant. 


By W. CHaLmers 


(Enocn & Sons.] 


“Golden Love,” “I Love you Best,” and “ Thoughts.” 
Minton WELLINGS. 


All three are capital concert songs. 


By 


[Gopparp & Co.] 
Offertoire for the Organ. By F. A. Horrman. 
A piece which contains some good thoughts, but lacks form. It 
is in the nature of a free fantasia, with snatches of melody, 


passages for full organ, &c., oddly mixed up; and the concluding 
chord is marked “‘ ppp tremolando ” / 


(Sranuey Lucas, Weser & Co.} 
** Eventide.” Two-Part Song for Ladies’ Voices. 
Tuero. Marziats. 
A very good duet indeed, but difficult. 


** Nursery Rhymes.” Composed by Gertrupe Hixe. (Illustrated 
by F. Barnarp.) 


Excellent songs for children. 


‘*4 Fairy Wedding.” A Children’s Opera. By Corsrorp Dick. 
Interesting for beginners. 


** Bon Soir et Bon Jour.” 


Music by 


By Corsrorp Dick. 
A pleasant and pretty teaching piece for the piano. 
** Cheerfulness.”” Vocal Waltz for Two Voices. 
GuMBERT. 
Very good indeed. 
“Ave Maria.” For Voice and Piano. By Maung V. Warr. 
The name of the Composer is quite sufficient to recommend 
this beautiful song. 
“* Welcome to our Festival.” 
Voices. 


By Ferpinanp 


Part-Song for Ladies’ or Children’s 
By Epwarp J. Hopxtys. 


An excellent Part-song. The name of the Temple organist will 
fully recommend this work to the public. 


** The Avon to the Severn rune.” 
A fairly good part-song. 


By C. A. Mactrone. 


[J. W. Woop.] 


Stars of the Summer Night. Song by Stnctare Dunn. 
Longfellow’s words have been often set to music, and many 

young composers are tempted by them. Mr. Dunn has done 

fairly well. F.A.S. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Lreps.—Two Chamber Concerts were held during tlie month of 
December in the Philosophical Hall, and were so far successful 
that a larger room has been engaged for the next concert. 
On the 13th a concert was given in the Albert Hall by the 
choir of the Leeds Grammar School, assisted by members of the 
Philharmonic Society. The first part of the programme included 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Come, let us sing,” and Spohr’s cantata, “ God, 
Thou art great.” The solo parts were effectively sung by Mrs. 
C. Clark, Mrs. Alfred Broughton, and Mr. J. Percy Palmer, a 
rising young tenor of great promise. A solo and chorus by Mr. 
James Broughton, ‘‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” was sun 
for the first time in public, the solo being taken by Miss Clara 
Palmer with excellent effect. The second part included a piano- 
forte duet by the Messrs. Broughton. Mr. James Broughton con- 
ducted. Dr. Spark’s recitals on the Town Hall organ will take place 
every Tuesday afternoon and Saturday evening, until further notice. 





Se 
In matters dramatic the event of the month was the appearan 
at the Grand Theatre of Mdme. Modjeska, who appeared ne 
“ Mary Stuart,” ‘ Heartscase,” ‘* Adrienne Lecouvreur,” « a 
and Juliet,” and ‘ Frou-Frou,” and her magnificent 
the means of drawing crowded houses every night. As re 

“ Frou-Frou,”’ it may be mentioned that the Leeds critics were 
far more in favour of the piece than were their confrares of the 
London Press, probably because the gifted actress has had 
experience in the part, and has had the advantage of the metro. 
politan and provincial criticisms, while her acquaintance with the 
English language is improving. Each piece was mounted with 
the good taste to which we are accustomed at the Grand. It way 
stated that this was Mdme. Modjeska's final engagement in Eng. 
land prior to her departure to her native country. Miss Alice (, 
Burvett, the Australian pianiste, who came to Leeds with very 
high recommendations, gave a pianoforte recital in the Philos. 
phical Hall, Dec. 19, and her brilliant style of playing was greatly 
appreciated. 


acting Wag 


The Cheltenham Musical Society has completed its twenty-fitth 
year. The Institution has done a great deal for the advancement 
of music, and we regret to observe the unsatisfactory state of ity 
finances. In this it has as much consolation as can be derive 
from the fact that so many similar Societies are in like straits, 
When it is remembered that two special concerts were gene 
given last season in aid of the Henry Smart Memorial Fand, yw 
cannot but express the sincere hope that the present season may 
prove more encouraging to our Cheltenham friends. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The fourth annual distribution of prizes and certificates in 
connection with the Liverpool local centre of Trinity College, 
London, took place on the 6th ult. in the Lecture-hall of the 
Liverpool Institute, Mount-street. Mr. Henry E. Rensburg, one 
of the vice-presidents of Trinity College, took the chair, and 
amongst those on the platform were Messrs, Humphrey, J. Stark 
(visiting examiner), G. A. Audsley, R. Mitchell, G. J. Barry, 7. K 
Hughes, Gnosspelius, W.Bennett, junior., E. R. Russell, Major 
Stewart, Rev. C. J. Hardman, Dr. R. H. D. Johnson, Mr. James J. 
Monk, hon. local secretary, Messrs. Wm. Bradford, Malcolm 
Guthrie, W. Day. The hall was well filled by the candidates ani 
their friends. 


A French translation of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” by Ernest David, 
has just been published by Calmann Lévy. 


Leeps OxcuestraL Socrety.—The members of the Leols 
Orchestral Society gave their first concert of the season at the 
Church Institute last month, and others of a similar character are 
announced for February and April. Although the weather was 
damp and cold there was a good attendance, and the concert wis 
the subject of close attention and criticism. The orchestra hadto 
deal with work of a somewhat ambitious character, including 
Haydn’s Symphony, * The Military,” the overture from “Le 
Sirens ” (Auber), and other pieces from Mozart and Weber, but not 
withstanding that such was the case, and although the Society bas 
only been in existence for about a year, their treatment of the 
comprehensive selections entrusted to them was very su 
Directed by Mr. J. Sidney Jones, their performances were sufi: 
ciently polished as to indicate hard and careful training. The pr- 
gramme was judiciously arranged to suit an audience of div 
tastes. The sonatain D major for violin (Hundel) gave scope 
Miss Maggie Critchley, of Ilkley, to display her wonderful cm 
mand and graceful handling of the violin, the appreciation of 
which was shown by a well-deserved encore. This could scartely 
be repressed, as Miss Critchley’s tender age seemed quite out of 
keeping with the ease and power with which she fulfilled be 
onerous duties. Mrs. Alfred Broughton also su plied » chang 
as the only vocalist who took part in the concert ; ‘‘ The Fisherman's 
Wife ” (Tours) and “ The Lost Chord” (Sullivan) gave ample ra 
to show her ability in the treatment of songs in which 
and pathos predominate. There was no trifling with the daly 
assigned her, and Mrs. Broughton, whose capital voice still retwiat 
its full compass, was fittingly recalled. Mr. J. Sydney Jones, Lr 
in the Concerto in E flat for clarionet (Weber) showed J 
possessed by many pretentious performers, producing Me 
tone and power rarely met with in so youthful an executant. 
Alfred Broughton, who accompanied the soloist, acquitted himsel 
as might have been expected, with much credit in 80 wr 
a piece as Mozart’s Concerto in C Major, as well as in the 
certo by Bach, in which he was joined by Mrs. Broughton. ” bee 
concert, as a whole, may be spoken of with satisfaction. 
Mereury. 
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New Yorx.—Madame Geistinger has made a great success as 
Madame Favart at the Thalia Theatre. 


The Mozarteum at Salzberg has recently become possessed of 
Mozart’s spinet and concert piano, interesting relics left by Carl 
Mozart to his son, and which the great composer used during the 
Jast ten years of his life. 


Oncan Recrrau.—Sir Herbert Oakeley performed at the Music 
Classroom, Edinburgh, on the 14th ult., before an audience which 
filled the room. The first part of the programme was in comme- 
moration of the death of His Roya! Highness the late Prince Consort, 
December 14, 1861, and opened with the chorale, “ Gotha,” com- 

by His Royal Highness. Handel's recitative, ‘* Comfort 

” was next played, followed by the chorus, ‘‘O thou that 
iellest,” and the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony "—all from the ‘‘ Messiah.” 
Anew hymn was especially composed by Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
«Past and Future,”’ for the services on Wednesday at the Royal 
Mausoleum, Frogmore, and sung by Her Majesty’s command. 
Sir Herbert played this piece with much expression, and in re- 
sponse to an encore had to repeat the hymn. The rest of the 

mme was equally interesting, and included pieces by 
eeptzeann, Wesley, Beethoven, Gluck, &c. 


Poryrecnnic InstiruTIon.—An effort to re-establish this insti- 
tution has received cordial support ; and with Mr. James Howell 
gs manager, the Polytechnic was accordingly reopened on Boxing 
Day with a varied programme, comprising scientific lectures and 
adiversity of amusements. A musical entertainment was given 
by the Alice Barth Ballad Opera Company, Dr. Holden illustrating 
the mysteries of magic, imitative clairvoyance was expertly 
demonstrated by Master and Miss Amy Taylor, and blindfold 
sketching by Mr. J. William Benn; the famous Diving Bell is 
sgain in active operation. Diseourses on the perils of ballooning, 
the microscope, electricity and the chemistry of the breakfast- 
table, were also included in the programme. 


Some musicians of Boston, U.S., have formed themselves into 
aclub, under the title of ‘*‘ The Clefs.” 


Adelina Patti is making a tour through the United States, and 
is everywhere enthusiastically received. The excitement has 
been fitly nicknamed ‘‘ The Patti fever.” 


Novello, Ewer and Co. have bought, for £3250, the copyright of 
Gounod’s new oratorio, ‘* The Redemption,” to be produced at the 
next Birmingham Festival. The Festival Committee paid £4000 
for the work and resold it to Messrs. Novello for £3250, thereby 
paying no less than £750 for their right of first performance. 


Ancupzacon Dunpar is about to resume Divine Service, and 
vill preach every Sunday morning and eyening at his new church, 
it, Barnabas, (late St. Paul’s) Ferndale Road, Brixton. The church 
isto be opened on the 11th. Oratorios will be sung every Sunday 
morning and evening at these services, which will be orchestral 
throughout. The choir and orchestra are professional, and under 
the direction of Mr. Isidore de Solla. The Soloists are Mdme. 
Arabella Smythe, Signora Victoria de Bunsen, Miss Adeline Paget, 
Miss Mathilde Lennore, Mdme. Fasset, Signor Monari Rocca, 
Signor Miciavelli, Mr. Ap Herbert, and Mr. D’Arcy Ferris. At the 
Moming Service the Entrance Hymn will be sung to Gounod’s 
Sady on Bach’s First Prelude, the anthem is to be Mendelssohn’s 
Hear my Prayer, and the Communion Service to Gounod’s Messe 


em. At the 6.30 p.m. Service will be sung Rossini’s Stabat 








QcHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 

Founder and Director, HERR SCHUDBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881, 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
thing Artists to be introduced in public. Fyll Prospec!us on app'ication to 
1G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 








,MELEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
¥oreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
treet communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. | 

American Organs, Harmoniams, and all kinds of New and Second- 
Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Boud street (three doers 


hand 
$m Oxford-strect. »»4 2084, Oxford-strest London, W.: 





oSELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- | 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
de. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 

ts inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 


HE MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS, 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 
For Terws, 


Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Masical Instrument Manafacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 


30, Charing Cross (London only). 








MISIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—(Established 1794). 


Just Published, Price, 1s. 6d. 
CHURCH MUSIC: 
A POPULAR SKETCH. 
BEING A GLANCE AT ITS ORIGIN, DEVELOPMENT, AND PRESENT USE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
By THE REV. EDWARD HICKS, B.A. 


VICAR OF K VE, STAF 








LONDON: JOHN HEYWOOD. 





REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. Dr. Wesrsroox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth,4s. Carur Zozuurr. 
8. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 

Part I. 9d. 6a a oa “7 Miss K. Paras. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

A. WuittincHam, 
LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d, 

A. WuiTTINGcHAM, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 





THE NEW YORE 
MUSICAL CRITIC 
AND TRADE REVIEW. 

THE LIVELIEST, 
SPRIGHTLIEST, 
BRIGHTEST, 























___ BEST - 
MUSICAL AND TRADE PAPER IN THE WORLD, 


Ir has an unrivalled Corps of Editors, Critics, and Correspondents. 
It is the only Paper jn America devoted exclusively to Music 
and the Music Trades. 
IN CIRCULATION JT COVERS THE ENTIRE FIELD. 


It is the recognized authority in the United States on all 
Musical and Music Trade matters. 


Published on the 5th and 20th of each Month, at 
853, Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
CHARLES AVERY WELLES, Eprror anp Propriztor. 


Price for Subscription to any country included in the Universal 
Postal Treaty, 10s. 6d. per year. Single Copies, 6d. 





Lonpon Acgents :—WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, 
HENRY F. GILLIG, 449, Strand, W.C. 








Hottoway's Pitts.—In general debility, mental depression, and nerrous 
irritability, there is no medicine which operates so like a charm as these 
famous Pills. They mig d the blood, soothe and strengthen the nerves and 
system, give tone to the stomach, elevate the spirits, and, in fact, make the 

tient sensiblé of a total and most delightful revolution in his whole system. 
They may be commended most unreservedly as the very best family medicine 
in existence. Though so powerfully éfficacious. they are ly mild in 
their operation, and mivht be given with perfect confidence delicate women 
and young children. They contain not a grain of mercury, or any other noxious 
substance, and cannot do harm, Delicate females and all persons of sedentary 
habits will find these pills a blessing. : 
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FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) 
ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 


1. Wedding March ia oa -- Mendeissohn. 2s. 

2. Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 5s. 

3. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord Rossini. 2s. 
(‘* Dal tuo stellato soglio,” from Mosé in Egitto.) 

4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. -» Mozart 2s. 


Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four 
Works 3s. 6d. only. 





Cloth, 3s.; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


ConTENTs : 

Charles W. Smith, 

Franz Schubert, arranged 
. by J. H. Deane. 


PRELUDE . os oe 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE 


MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGAN 


DIAPASONS .. ‘a Edward Griffiths. 


PRELUDE .. Charles Joseph Frost. 
SHORT VOLUNTARY . Edward T. Driffield. 
ANDANTE .. ok .- Pierre J. Classens. 


ANDANTE CON MOTO .. me 
AIk, ‘‘ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 

GLOOMY SHADE” .. oe 
MARCH ee a4 ee 
PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO 
FUGUE oe os 


John Jackson. 


Arranged by J. H. Deane. 
Charles H. Nottingham. 
Boyton Smith. 

Ae .. Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 
And Eight others. 


ORGAN MUSIC. 
Just Issurp, Four Fresa Booxs or 
Dr. C. H. RINCK, 
New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A, Whittingham. Folio, in wrappers. 





Op. 29 ., 26 ee 5s, 
Op. 52 .. ee oe oe -- 48, 
Op. 106 (Book 1) ve o. «+ «648, 
Op. 106 Book 2) > i. o- «48, 


These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

*,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 

A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners. 

Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 


T weve Ornoan Pisces, Op. 92 .. >> -» 48. 
TweLve Oroan Pizces, Op. 94 .. “. o» & 
Twetve Oraan Pieces, Op, 96 .. oe os «OK 
Tweive Oncan Pisces, Op. 100.. “a oo 4. 


(Special Subscription Terms.) 
The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at g greatly 
reduced price, viz,, 45. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
REINAGLE. 

FOUR INTROITS oe ‘3 mS 
W. J. JOHNSON. 
LARGO (Pedal obbligato) re as Ps Post free, 6d. 
MAROH (Pedal obbligato) o Ss ee Post free, 6d. 
Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 
THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whit- 


Post free, 6d. 


tingham. Three Books, folio, in covers, 
The Three Books complete for 3s. 6d, s,. d. 
Book 1.. $4 $e i vw & @ 
Book 2.. be a a ae “HED 
Book 3.. ee ° 4 0 


Single books free for half price. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
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HERSHEY SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART, 











era HERSHEY MUSIC HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
nee 

. ; 

A FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, a 

= MRS. SARA HERSHEY-EDDY, i 

: 

er HE Musical Bulletin will contain — Articles on Musical 
ayy Topics, Programmes and Criticisms of Performances, 
on Translations from Foreign Writers, Reviews of New Music, 
eral Extracts from European Journals, Foreign and Domestic 


Correspondence, and General Musical Intelligence. 








The It is published monthly; the price of Subscription being 4s. 
h of per year (inclusive of postage). 
H. 8, It may be ordered through any news dealer, or direct from the 
ras Publishers, by remitting by P. O. order or registered letter. 
ter's Advertising Rates: 88. per inch (column width), outside pages. 
~ A liberal discount given on time advertisements. 
= 
is A Repr2sentative American Music Journal 
ti ee 
ny o) 
aM ‘THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
usic,— 
m: An Illustrated Paper for all Music Lovers. 
iat gio READERS who desire to keep track of 
ving — the advance of Art Matters in the New World should 
* subscribe for the Musican Propix. It is the most widely circu- 
per lated of all American papers devoted to Art. Published in the 
Seiad geographical centre of the Nation, it is a reflex of the entire 
country, East and West. 
ications 
ye Annvuau Susscriprion—Four Sur.urnes. 
Richter 
oe a Address:— THE MUSICAL PEOPLE, 
— Chai 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
- Musical 
heatre.— Hints on ApvertisInc—The objects to be kept in view by 
rta.—The Advertisers are :— 
— 1. That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
oe at. 
i 2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 
1 Compe 8, That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
al [taliad 
‘heatre— not be lost. 
Gallen. Ifa newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
¢.— Notes, 4 ; om . . 
expect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
containing such information as your own judgment tells you the 
— lass will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
Juliet. - greedy of getting Advertisers that they neglect the main part of 
aay their buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 


ofa newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
hotthe only feature to be inquired into. 





Another question is: 




















Mase = What class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
alts pris tustomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is not the mere 
of i Spending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
ne 





vertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 
enterprising business house will no more neglect judicious 
ising than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 

the impetus to trade, and tact holds the helm. As a matter 
experience it is beyoud dispute that judicious advertising pays 
% an extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 
Progress of competition is so rapid that a ** good old house ” which 
does not advertise is in danger of losing much sound custom. 
people think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 
ising. They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 

the thing and success n life is another. A good reputation in 
8s means that vou shall be widely as well as respectably 
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NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 
NV USICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 
OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
amination Papers, thick cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENRY SMART: HiS LIFE AND WORKS, by 
DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 
illustrations, thick cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 











THE SECOND SERIES. : 

USIC AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 

i CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 

Edited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER, Srconp Sxnizs, very 
thick er. 8vo, 10s. 6d. (or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 








IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
genfeldt and Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


TEMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 
Original Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 8 photo portraits, 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








IN THE PRESS. 


HANDEL. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A. 
WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





NOW READY, PART I, PRICE NINEPENCK. 


XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 


RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART, 
} Pe atte by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d. 


RT OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 

at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 

the Oetave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 

Major and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score (four parts 

for the use of Organists and Musical Directors, by C. ZOF LLER, 

Bandmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


ICHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, with a 
Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
gilt edges, ‘78. 6d.; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 











REDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSEI, translated by 
E. HILL, portrait, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 128. 6d. 


EETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
E. HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


{STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; 
BEAUTIFUL IN 











or, THE 
MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 








NEW EDITION FOR 1882, IN PREPARATION, 


REEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1882, 


Contatns General Professional List (London and Country); ditto 
under Towns—Trade List; ditto under Towns—Singers— 
Instrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges, 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedrul Musical Staffs 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)—Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &c. 
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\NEARLY READY. 
POST , FRE: FOR SIXPENCE (Allowed to Purchasers). 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
CELEBRATED MUSICIANS, AUTHORS, ge. 


N.B.—THIS CATALOGUE I8 NEARLY READY, d MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 


oo 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of a Collection of Valuable 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, which for the most part belonged 
to the late Mr. GRUNEISEN, containing Letters from the 
following eminent Persons: 


AUBER, BALFE, BERLIOZ, BOCHSA, BRAHAM, BULOW, STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Si H. R. BISHOP, CHARLOTTE BIRCH, BENEDICT, DION BOUCICAULT; Lorp . 
BURGHERSH, COSTA, DUPRBZ, CHARLES DICKENS (the late), ERNST, 
ESSIPUFF, FAURE, FORNASARI, Dr. GAUNTLETT, ARABELLA GODDARD« 
GOUNOD, GIULIA GRISI, JOACHIM, KEELEY, LABLACHE, LAPORTE, MARK 
LEMON, LASSERRE, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, THEODORE MARTIN, 
MACREADY, Mrs. MARCH (VIRGINIA GABRIEL), MASSENET, MARIO, CLARA 
NOVELLO, CHRISTINE NILSSON, J. PARRY, H. PHILLIPS, PAUER, LOUISA 
PYNE, ADELINA PATTI, SIMS REEVES, RONCONI, ROSSINI, BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, Sm GEO. SMART, SIVRAI, ALBERT SMITH, CLARA SCHUMANN, 
SILAS, A. SULLIVAN, THACKERAY, TAMBURINI, THALBERG, PAULINE 
VIARDOT, VIEUXTEMPS, and WACHTEL. 

y ON SALE BY 


W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


The Catalogue will be forwarded on receipt of 6 Penny Stamps, (returnable to Purchasers). 





Published 3s. each, price ls. 3d. each, or Five Books for 5s. 
REDHEAD’S 


THE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST: 


A SELECTION OF SHORT CLASSICAL AND MODERN PIECES ARRANGED AS 
SOFT VOLUNTARIES FOR THE HARMONIUM OR ORGAN. 


EDITED BY R. REDHEAD AND ALFRED WHITTINGHAM, 


In Five Books, oblong 4to. 


Book 1, arranged by R. Redhead :—Aryia Cantabile, D. Para- , Night, Mendel«sahn—A Roupd, R. rhumann—Aria, ‘ande|— 
diec—Avia Cantabile, Mendelssohn—Aria Religioso, Spohr—Aria | Northern Air, R. Schumann—March, Mozart—Aria, R. humany 
Woe J. C. Mantel—Menyetto, G@. Berg—Diapason Melody, | —March, Gluck. 

R Redhead—Four Interludes, R Redhead—Aria (**‘ Harmonious Boox 4, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria, Handel—Pielnde. 
Blacksmith”), Havdel — Aria Ggntabile, Mendelssohn — Aria | J, ¢. Mantel—the Vale of Rest, Mendelssphn—Ihree Juterluges, 
(“‘Holy, Holy”), Handel—‘* Aye verum corpus,” Mozart—Choral | —Chorale, Wittenberg—Interlude, @. Ritter~ Soft Moyemevt, 4 
M:vement, Rinck. esse —soft Movement, Sachs — Two Diapason Movements, J. 
Boox 2, arranged by R Redhead :—Prelude, J. 0. Mant l— | Stanley—Slow Movement, Rinck. 
Siow Movement, Mendelsgohn—Three Interludes, B. Redheati— Book 5, arranged by Alfred Whittingham :—Thema (Twilight), 
Minuetto, Hundel — Ben dictus, Hummel — Quartett e Coro | Jean Playle—Cffertorium, Jean Playle—Off. rtorium, J. Neville— 
(‘‘ Bless’d are the departed”), Spohr—Aria, Handel—Slow Moye- | Lied ohne Worte, G. Lange—Sweet Recollections, L. Berger— 
ment, R. Ke thead—Aria, Handel—Aria Cantabile, Mendelssohn— ‘lwo Adagios, Spohr—Soft Voluntary, Sarte—Gavotte, Kozeluch 
Aria Pastorale, Hunde/—Benedictus, Mozart. —Thema, A. Hesse—Sceond Thma, A. Hesse—The Lily of the 

Book 8, arranged by R. Redhead: Aria Cantabile, Mendels- | Valley, J. Oesten—Postlude, Dr. W. Volckmar—Fughetta, J. E. 

sohn—Sauctus, Spohr—'I'wo Interludes, R. Redhead —Sopg of | Bembt. 
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